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SOMEBODY'S NED, 



OHAPTEE I. 

OLD Solomon's daughter. 

''The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the miiyic breathing from her face. 
The heart whose Hoftness harmonized the whole, — 
And oh! that eye was in itself a houI." —Byron, 

ROBEET EOLAND was a Frenchman, a revolution- 
ist and a radical. In his young manhood he had 
identified himself with the party of the people, cherishing 
glorious visions in regard to the future of his country. 
But when the hope of liberty had been lost in an empire, 
when he found a despotism where he had expected a 
republic, then he turned away from the vine-clad hills 
of sunny France, and came to share the home of the 
people who had given so warm a welcome to Lafayette. 
He settled in a southern state. He had two children — 
Elizabeth, named for her mother, and Dan ton, for his 
paternal grandfather, who had fallen in the streets of 
Paris on one of the fearful days of the barricade. Eliza- 
beth married the son of Judge Cornell, an influential 
man of revolutionary fame. 

The house in which the Eolands lived was a fine one, 
facing the river — built with French windows, high flat 
roof, supporting an overhanging garden, an open court 
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with tessellated pavement. A man of influence and a 
liberalist in the old world, Eobert Roland but enhanced 
his position in the new. 

The banking house of Roland and Son was considered 
as reliable as the Bank of England. 

Danton was a handsome, courteous gentleman, belong- 
ing wholly to the southern chivalry. Generous, viva- 
cious and intelligent, he was a general favorite. The great 
house was more like a hotel than a private residence, and 
its master seemed a liberal young prince dispensing its 
hospitality. 

At college he had been a favorite with preceptors and 
students, but only one was chosen as his friend. This 
friend returned with him to his home, arid, at Danton's 
earnest entreaty, was given a lucrative situation in the 
bank, with flattering prospects of honorable success in 
the near future. 

In this southern city were many beautiful women. If 
David Dudley had loved any of these, through the influ- 
ence of his friend Danton he might have won the best. 
But David — poor and dependent — loved only old Solo- 
mon's daughter Rachel, — Rachel Rosenthal, the dark-eyed 
Jewess. Old Solomon was one of the strictest of his sect, 
and discoursed often and long to Rachel upon the sinful- 
ness of permitting her thoughts to dwell upon any of the 
talented, good-looking young heathen round about her. 
Rachel thus forbidden, woman like, allowed her heart to 
roam until it was quite beyond her power to recall it. 
But Rachel's wayward heart went on in its roaming past 
poor David Dudley and his great longing, and bestowed 
itself upon the wealthy friend, Danton Roland. When 
old Solomon saw this he waxed wroth, and cried out in 
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anger, — tearing his gray hair, plucking at his white 
beard, beating his breast, calling upon Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob to deliver his child from the hands of these 
Gentiles. Then Eachel, who loved her father, assured 
him solemnly that Danton had never spoken to her of 
love; and as for David Dudley, she did not care for him 
in the least. Hearing this, and moreover believing it — 
for Rachel was a truthful girl — old Solomon wended his 
way contentedly to the bank, congratulating himself upon 
the dutifulness of his daughter. No sooner, however, was 
he beyond his own gate than Danton Roland came in, 
looking with his laughing eyes into the young Jewess 
heart. Transparent Rachel, her heart was easily read; 
and although too much of a man to say it, Danton knew 
it was all his own. 

** Racliel, as David has spoken, I, too, may speak ? You 
know it was for that I was waiting." 

" Yes, Efanton," falters Rachel, turning her face away. 

" I love you, Rachel. I have fancied that you knew it. 
Tell me, Rachel, that you do not love me ; say it, little one, 
and you shall go. Ah, you do ; whisper it, then, ever so 
softly and I will hold you forever. See, I bend my head 
to listen." 

He leans down until his brown hair touches her own. 

"I do love you, Danton," she says, timidly. 

" I knew it, darling, I knew it," he cries gladly, hold- 
ing her to him. 

The sun shines brightly, creeping in more and more ; 
the mocking-bird sings over his old happy songs, chatter- 
ing now and then in comical opposition to the canary 
that is twittering in its cage, but Danton and Rachel for- 
get the outside world — forget the proud French father. 
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who, notwithstanding his republicanism, would remem- 
ber, only too well, that she is a Jewess ; forget old Solo- 
mon, who loved, next to his gold, his daughter ; who was 
prouder of his descent, and more exclusive in his pride, 
than would have been a prince imperial; forget even 
David Dudley — Danton Eoland's friend. 

The sun goes on toward its setting; the bright south- 
ern sky grows gorgeous in gold and crimson, and the pur- 
ple shadows cast by the magnolia and orange trees lie 
along the path and creep to the door. Then into this 
shadow a deeper shadow comes ; over the grass a footfall 
steals. Rachel and Danton sit hand in hand. A white 
face is at the door. Two flashing black eyes, full of fire, 
are looking in. Two hands are clenched, and a great, 
bitter, burning hate is born into a human soul. 

Out from under the purple shadow he goes, forgetting 
then, utterly and forever, what Danton Roland had been 
to him ; forgetting the unselfish generosity which had so 
often stood him good in time of need ; forgetting that he 
— David Dudley — had tried and failed ; that the other — 
his friend — had a right to win. 

When old Solomon comes home at night Rachel lays 
her arm about his neck, and says, timidly : " Father, Dan- 
ton Roland was here to-day." 

" Roland here ! " cries Solomon, shrilly. 

" Yes, father, and I have given him a promise." 

"A promise, child? A promise? That's rash. In 
times of old, one Jephthah made a vow unto the Lord, for 
which he was sorely punished, even to the sacrificing of 
his only daughter. You haven't promised him my gold 
without usury ? " 

" No, father." 
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"As well, daughter, as well. A less per cent would 
ruin me. I didn't know but that the young man might 
have had some need of money that his father wouldn't 
supply. If it is not that, Rachel, will you tell me what it 
is ? " says old Solomon, uneasily watching the girl, alarmed 
at her hesitancy. 

" It is this, father," Rachel says, firmly, trying to be 
bold, — " I have promised Danton Roland that I would be 
his wife." 

Then old Solomon grew white with anger, and cried 
out mightily, Rachel shrinking aside in terror. He swore 
by the bones of his forefathers, by Moses and the prophets, 
by Jerusalem delivered and Jerusalem restored, that no 
such marriage should ever be. And he tightened the iron 
bars at his windows, made firmer the bolts at his doors ; 
for he remembered that another Rachel had, in olden 
time, gone out from her father's house, carrying with her 
her father's gold. 

In the morning, it being a holy day, he went to the 
Synagogue, and the Rabbi listened to his story, and ad- 
vised him as to the best course to be taken in regard to 
his daughter. 

"My wife," says the Rabbi, cunningly, "is but just 
dead, — scarcely a year as yet. I propose that you give to 
me your daughter Rachel." 

" It is done," cries old Solomon, delighted. " She is 
sure to think no more of this Danton Roland." 

When he came to his home again he told this to Rachel, 
who was but little pleased to hear it, for she loved Danton 
and held only the greatest contempt for the Rabbi. 

" You '11 be married at once, Rachel. It is quite time 
that you were settled in life. To-morrow we '11 make out 
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the papers. Yon feel rebellious now, child, but you '11 
thank me in time that I keep the race pure." 

Danton Roland, coming to old Solomon's house, finds 
the doors and windows closely barred, — the place still. 
He speaks softly — " Rachel ! " 

" Yes, Danton," sobs some one from within. 

" What is it, darling ? " 

" I am to be married to-night to the Rabbi," says Ra- 
chel. 

"Never!" cries Danton, angrily. "Come with me, 
sweetheart." 

"The door is barred, Danton, — barred, locked and 
bolted," says Rachel, hopelessly. 

" The window above," suggests Danton. 

" The ladder is taken away." 

"You '11 find one there to-night. Will you come down 
by it, Rachel ? " ' 

"Yes, Danton," Rachel replies. 

"Some one comes. Remember, Rachel, to-night at 
dark." And he disappears around the corner just as old 
Solomon opens the gate. 



There was a great cry in old Solomon's house — even 
old Solomon weeping for his daughter. From attic to 
basement he ran calling loudly for Rachel. The night 
went on, and the morning came, but no voice answered 
to his call. 

"My daughter Rachel!" he cries, rushing into the 
Rolands bank. 

"Why, Solomon," says Robert Roland, "what do we 
know of your daughter?" 
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" Your boy, Dan ton, has stolen her away. I'd as soon 
he had stolen my gold^." 

"Here, Danton, what's this?" cries Robert Roland, 
scornfully, as though the very idea was an absurdity. 
"What's this? Solomon accuses you of stealing his 
daughter. Do you know anything of the girl, Danton ? " 

Danton hesitates. 

"Ah, I see," says Robert Roland, smiling wisely. " Your 
friend, David Dudley, was fond of the girl. Strange, Solo- 
mon, that you haven't noticed." 

"No! no!" cries Solomon, impatiently; "it wasn't 
David Dudley — Rachel only cared for Danton." 

" But Danton, I'm sure, cares nothing for Rachel." 

"Yes," says Danton, quietly, "I do care for Rachel. I 
shall always care for her; and I pray you, Solomon, and 
father, too, forgive me that I have made Rachel my wife." 

" Your wife, Danton ! Your wife a Jewess, — an Israel- 
ite ? " cries Dan ton's father in dismay. 

"My Rachel, who might have married the Rabbi, mar- 
ried to a heathen ! " screams Solomon in anger. 

" Know this, Jew, that Danton could have married the 
president's daughter had he chosen." 

"You forgive me, father?" asks Danton, earnestly, 
waiting with humble dignity before them. 

"I forgive you, Danton, as I undoubtedly would for- 
give you anything." 

"And Rachel, father?" 

" Shall be even as my own daughter." 

"And will you not add to our happiness by being as 
lenient?" he asks humbly of old Solomon. 

"Never!" cries Solomon, angrily. "I will put on 
•sackcloth and ashes and mourn for her as one dead. 
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My costly jewels, — diamonds, rubies and pearls, — shall 
be laid upon the altar. I will give to the Rabbi what 
I would have given to him with Rachel. She has gone 
from her house and her people, and as one of them will 
be known no more forever. Oh, Rachel ! Rachel ! " And 
Solomon lifts up his voice and weeps. 

" You are a great fool, Solomon," says Robert Roland, 
impatiently. " I would rather have lost my good right 
arm than that Danton should have wed your daughter; 
yes, would sooner he had mated with the Bourbons, or 
have taken a wife from the Jesuits. If it is a wrong, it is 
one of those which cannot be righted, so I will make the 
best of it." 

" It is even a very great wrong," says Solomon, — " a 
grievous sin. My daughter, and all her house, are detiled 
by this unholy alliance. The blood of a thousand bul- 
locks would not make us clean. But you, young man, 
will have none of old Solomon's gold. Remember that, 
in all the future; remember that, when writhing under 
a father's curse — for I do curse you, eternally " 

"Hold!" cries Robert Roland. "Begone, Jew! be- 
gone ! We want none of your vile raving." 

"Ay, I go, and go willingly, knowing that your pun- 
ishment is sure — that my wrong will be avenged." And 
old Solomon goes out from the Rolands shaking the dust 
from his feet. 

"A very unwise thing, this is, which thou hast done," 
says Robert Roland to his son, using the affectionate thon, 
after the manner of a Frenchman. 

"Yes, father," says Danton, patiently; "but you '11 be 
sure to love the girl — everyone does." 

"Ah, and that reminds me, boy, — what will your mother 
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say to this Jewess? Come, have you thought of this? 
Remember, I'm a liberalist, and ought to admit — yes, 
will admit — that a Jew is as good as a Gentile. My the- 
ory doesn't permit caste. The peasant equals the prince. 
But your mother, who counts her beads conscientiously, 
does penance for every little sin — they are all bo white 
that I don't call them sins, — what will she say to this, 
Danton ? " 

"Elizabeth married a Protestant," answers Danton, 
hopefully. 

" But a Jewess, Danton, — a Jewess, that mocks at the 
Catholic's faith ; that ridicules the idea of the Virgin ; 
that is everything, and believes everything, that your 
mother does not; do you fancy that she will be recon- 
ciled to such a marriage for you ? " 

"She can make of Rachel what she will. Rachel is 
willing to learn," Danton replies, determined to keep to 
the bright side of his marriage. 

" We '11 hope for the best, Danton ; we '11 hope for the 
best; but somehow a great fear has come over me as to 
the future." And Robert Roland and his son walk away. 

David Dudley looked after them from his desk, and 
his white face quivered as he muttered to himself: 

" Gone, gone ; forever gone. Curse him ! Ay, old 
Solomon add your mite. Pray now, if you never prayed 
before. Pray that all his paths may be made crooked — 
that all his gains turn to loss. Pray, Solomon, pray King 
David's prayers against his enemies." 

Danton's mother crossed herself hastily whenever she 
met Danton's wife. Old Solomon continued to call down 
the most bitter denunciations upon these two young heads. 
David Dudley indulged in secret maledictions, and Robert 
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Roland sighed and shook his head, lamenting that his son 
had married a Jewess. But in spite of all this, these two 
went on in their selfish living for each other, and were 
happy. At the end of the year they even had the audacity 
to present to the elder Roland a grandson, which was said 
to be the most wonderful child ever born. Now this 
young Jewess mother, having the most implicit faith in 
this saying, bethought her of bringing the child to her 
father, never doubting but that a creature so beautiful 
and innocent would soften his heart. But she turned 
hastily, fleeing in terror, when old Solomon bade her be- 
gone, and never dare again to darken his door. And she 
cried as though her heart were broken, for not only had 
he cursed her, but he had cursed her baby ! From this 
time on until the bitter end no more steps were taken 
toward a reconciliation. Solomon came to the bank as 
he had always come, depositing his gold, stealthily watch- 
ing and waiting for some weak spot at which he might 
deal a blow. David Dudley watched and waited likewise. 
He sees Danton's child brought into the office — a tiny 
boy with a face so like its mother's that her heart seemed 
Jying in its eyes ; and he curses it, smiling, for Danton 
says pleasantly in his good-natured way : 

"What do vou think, David — I have called the little 
man for you. Isn't that a compliment?" 

" Thank you," says David, crushing a paper in his hand. 

" Yes, David, he is named for you ; although Rachel 
would have preferred a sillier name," he answers, smiling 
happily, as though her preference had been his own. " I 
would not listen to it. I have always liked the name of 
David — David and Jonathan — that's what we have been." 

Danton, as he speaks, lays his hand kindly upon his 
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friend's shoulder, but the latter shrinks aside and falls to 
turning the leaves of the ledger nervously. 

Rachel and Danton had been married two years. Little 
David Boland was one year old. They lived in a beautiful 
little house, just large enough for a home, altogether too 
small for a mansion. The breakfast-room opened out 
upon a tiny garden, magnificent with bright, tropical 
plants. The sun came in through the open windows and 
danced brightly over the silver and china which adorned 
the table. But brighter than gorgeous southern flowers, 
brighter than sun shining on burnished silver, was Rachel, 
Danton Roland's wife. This was Danton's thought as he 
sat opposite to her; this had been David Dudley's thought 
the night before, as he met her in the street; this, too, 
had been old Solomon's thought as she passed him quickly, 
like a sunbeam. The sight of his child had any other 
effect than to melt his hardened heart. He renewed his 
curses, and longed for some opportunity to deal the threat- 
ened blow. All too soon the stroke came down — came 
down unexpectedly, like a flash of lightning in a clear sky. 

"Rachel, I have been thinking how very happy we 
have been," says Danton Roland, sipping his coffee. 

" Yes, Danton," Rachel answers, thoughtfully. 

" Why, wifey, you say it doubtfully. Haven't we, dear, 
been very, very happy? I don't know what we could 
ask more." 

"I am grateful, Danton ; But something seems whimper- 
ing to me that it won't last I can but remember, at 
times, my father's curse." 

" Nonsense, Rachel ; curses, like chickens, come home 
to roost No doubt he will feel their effect first." 

** Oh no, Danton, — I hope not. Poor old father, he can't 
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help being just what he is. Only think, he has been 
nurtured, and so, of course, strengthened, in his belief 
for hundreds, yes, thousands of years. You don't think 
hard of him, Danton?" 

" No, Rachel." 

"Thank you, Dan ton; you are very good. Ah, a ring 
at the door ! Who can it be ? An early call, isn't it ? " 

"A gentleman to see Massa Roland," says black Phebe, 
sticking her woolly head into the room. 

" Show him in here, Phebe," replies Dan ton. 

And the visitor comes in, bowing politely, with a hard 
smile on his face. 

" Dan ton Roland ? " he questions. 

Danton bows. 

" Will the lady be so kind as to leave the room ? " he 
asks, gently. 

"No, No," cries Rachel, "I shall stay by Danton. 
What is it ? Tell me what it is. It must be something 
terrible. I see it lying in your face. It isn't anything 
that can harm him ? " 

"Dear lady," says the gentleman, kindly, "I pray you 
to leave us." 

"I must remain with Danton. He is quite willing 
that I should know all that may concern him." 

"Heaven pity you, then ; and as for you, sir," — and he 
speaks sternly, turning his face from Rachel and laying 
his htind on Danton's shoulder, — "you are accused of the 
murder of Solomon Rosenthal." 

" Oh, Danton, Danton I " cries Rachel. 

He gathers her to his bosom, hushing and soothing 
her as one would quiet a child. But she lies white and 
still in his arms, as though stricken forever dumb. 
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A WEB OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

" Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive." 

-Sir Walter Scott. 

D ANTON ROLAND and Rachel Rosenthal were boy 
and girl together. From motives of policy old 
Solomon had been quite willing that the children should 
be friends. Scarcely a day passed but that some innocent 
courtesy was exchanged. However, the time came when 
Solomon grew alarmed for his daughter, and when this 
fear fell upon him he removed his home quite away from 
the Rolands. It was tpo late to put up bars, — the mis- 
chief had been done. 

Solomon had been prompted to remove his gold from 
the Rolands bank, but, after due consideration, decided to 
let it remain, drawing so much per cent, as it might be 
the way in which he could sometime strike a fatal blow 
in return for the wrong done him. 

Thus he had gone on nursing his wrath, assuring 
himself constantly that the opportunity would come in 
which he might despoil his enemies, 

Poor old Shylock — so intent upon his pound of flesh 
— had lost all. They found him dead in the bank, lying 
near Dan ton Roland^s desk. Spots of blood were on the 
floor ; his gray beard was dyed crimson, and handfuls of 
gray hair lay matted together, — torn out, apparently, in 

15 
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a desperate struggle. Then on the desk were marks of a 
bloody hand ; the plain impress of fingers on a sheet of 
paper. Within the desk a knife with bloody hilt and 
blade, and a coat belonging to Dan ton Roland, together 
with a handkerchief marked with his name. The three 
articles were crowded into a corner, quite out of sight. 

When the people saw this they said at once, " The two 
were very bad friends, and hated each other so bitterly 
that it is quite sure to be he who has dealt this blow"; 
and all their sympathies were with the dead Jew, and 
they reviled the accused, taunting him that he was a 
Frenchman, declaring that he had imbibed a thirst for 
blood at his birth, as his father had been where it flowed 
as freely as water; that people who didn't believe in a 
God weren't to be trusted. And a great cry went up in 
the street to lynch him. Danton, hearing this, grew white 
and trembled, for he thought of Rachel and his mother. 
But the sheriff passed through the crowd safely, although 
they came on behind, a howling mob. A moment more 
and Danton Roland was behind the bars. So the blow 
had come down. Thus the unholy imprecation had been 
answered. Tell us, wise ones, is there any power on earth 
or in the world beyond that answers wicked prayers ? 

At the trial it was plainly proved, by the most direct 
circumstantial evidence, that Danton Roland had taken 
old Solomon's life. And in all the great world around 
him there were only four persons who believed him to be 
innocent, — his father and mother, his sifter, and his wife 
Rachel. 

The trial is ended. The jury have returned their ver- 
dict of ^•' Guilty." 

The judge asks solemnly, "Have you anything to say. 
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prisoner at the bar, before judgment is pronounced upon 
you ? " 

"Only this," says Danton, helplessly looking about, 
" that I am innocent." 

" The evidence brought against you is of such a char- 
acter," says tlie judge, "that there isn't a single doubt as 
to your guilt. So have decided your jury, selected with 
the greatest care from among your honored fellow-citi- 
zens. You have had the best of counsel, and every right 
to which one on trial for his life would be entitled. The 
object of punishment is to deter others by the dread of 
example. In obedience of that law, then, which you have 
so grievously broken, it only remains for me to pass sen- 
tence upon you. The sentence of the court, therefore, in 
pursuance of the verdict of the jury, is, that you, Danton 
Roland, be taken from the bar of the court to the county 
prison in this city for safe keeping, and be there safely 
confined until Friday, the twenty-second day of this 
month, and on this said Friday, between the rising and 
setting of the sun, you to be hanged by the neck until you 
are dead." 

Danton Roland staggered and grew pale, reeling as one 
drunken. His mother fell upon her knees and lifted her 
white face to the judge. 

"In mercy, sir, in mercy! He is innocent; can't you 
understand it? Oh, Danton, Danton, my Danton hung! " 

Rachel went near to her husband, and in presence of 
all the people gave him her pure, white hand, as though 
to say, "See, I'm quite sure that he didn't take my 
father's life." 

His old father tottered forward, and it was noticed that 

there was an unnatural wildness in his eyes, and that his 
1* 
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hair, which only a few weeks before had been slightly 
streaked with gray, was white as snow. 

"Dauton,^' he says, childishly, with a touching pathos 
in his voice, "they don't say that you did it. They can't 
mean that. Tell me, in your own words, boy, what it 
means. Was there anything said about one to be hung? 
Hung on the twenty-second day of this month? Tell 
them to hang no- one on that day — it is your birthday, 
Danton ; or, if they must hang some one then, tell them 
to keep it quite away from us." 

Then when the people see this, — how Danton's father is 
broken, — they cry out angrily, upbraiding the prisoner that 
he has brought down his fathei-'s gray hairs with sorrow. 

The dreaded day came near and nearer, — there was 
nothing left for which to hope. In Danton's home Ra- 
chel was weeping, and in his fathei-'s house his mother 
had turned his portrait to the wall, shrouding it with 
crape ; and every day she knelt before it, praying to the 
Blessed Virgin, for the sake of her own dear Son, to inter- 
cede for Danton. 

Then in all this great city there was no one who might 
bring help to the condemned. This he felt with intense 
bitterness, sitting alone in his cell. The sunlight came 
in through the grating, and fell in little patches upon the 
floor, — the blessed sunlight which to him was quite done. 
It seemed impossible to realize that the sun would shine 
on — Eachel would live — that he must die. He looked 
at his strong hands, his vigorous frame, and shuddered as 
he thought of the terrible ending of all this lusty life. 
Oh, why couldn't he starve, sicken and die unconsciously, 
he cried, impatiently. But in spite of damp walls, mouldy 
straw and coarse food, he was strong and well. 
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Eachel had been moving almost heaven and earth to 
procure a pardon, or at least a commutation of the sen- 
tence. Even this hope had left her. 

" God ! " she cries, wildly, " I could tear down the 
walls with my own weak hands. I shall die ; I shall die ! " 

She walks back and forth in the little garden, wring- 
ing her hands, sobbing and moaning. 

Patrick Murphy, the gardener, rests upon his shovel, 
and stealthily wipes his eyes. 

" Is there no one bold enough, or man enough, to de- 
liver him from their wicked hands? Oh, Dan ton, my hus- 
band, Dan ton ! " 

"An' shure it's jist meself as is that same chap," says 
Patrick, coming forward and touching his hat. 

Eachel lifts her eyes quickly, and a great light comes 
into her face. A little ray of sunshine looks so bright in 
a darkened room. Drowning men catch at straws. 

"You, Patrick — you!" she says. "Are you quite 
sure that you understand ? Would you be willing to go 
with me to the prison? — to endanger your own life? 
Thank you, Patrick, thank you. Listen then : we '11 take 
knives ; we '11 go in bravely ; we '11 murder the guard at 
the door " — Patrick looks horrified — " and then we '11 
next murder the turnkey; oh, I hate him, I hate him, 
that he will not let Dan ton go." 

"I beg yer pardon, missus," says Patrick, humbly. 
"An' it's yerself as knows best. But takin' the knives 
would be doin' no good. An' shure ben't the guards a 
dozen in the place of one ? An' don't the spalpeens si ape 
on their guns with the nozzle pointed straight at the 
prison door? No, missus, beggin' yer pardon, that'll 
niver do." 
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" What then, Patrick, what then ? " cries Rachel. 

Patrick scratches his head thoughtfully for a moment, 
then executes an inimitable shuffle in the garden walk. 

"Yes," says Rachel, eagerly clasping her hands. 
"What is it, Patrick?" 

"An' shure, missus, it's jist meself as will go alone 
and let him out." 

"They won't let you in, Patrick; you aren't even a 
friend." 

"It's niver a chance will I give them to refuse me. 
An' niver could I scale the prison wall. I know a team- 
ster, — a broth of a boy, — Tim O'Finnigan, — an' I '11 jist 
ask Tim for a ride." 

" Oh yes," cries Rachel, eagerly, "I see, — you '11 bring 
Danton out in the wagon ? " 

" Shure an' Fm afther thinkin' that it couldn't be done. 
Ye see the masther's sharp and altogither used to them 
tricks, an' as it's leather that Tim O'Finnigan brings in, 
an' shoes that he carries out, he wouldn't be afther thinkin' 
that Misther Roland was one or the other. Noi^ I was 
thinkin' that if he'd a way he could best help hisself." 

" So he could, Patrick, so he could, and I'm quite sure 
that I could hide him in the garret." 

"The saints forbid! Yez couldn't even hide him in 
the whole wide counthry. He must go straight down the 
river, then fly for Europe. It's me ould mother as lives 
in Cork, an' I might give him a letter of instruction to 
her. I would jist have to say he is a Fenian, an' all the 
queen's soldiers couldn't take him out." 

" But oh, Patrick, he isn't free!" 

" It's about that same I^m talkin'. I'll kape me eye on 
Misther Turnkey when once I 'm inside the prison walls. 
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an* they '11 be shure to be a visitiii' the cell, for to-morrow, 
they say, be the day " 

" Yes, Patrick," interrupts Rachel, hastily. 

" I axes yer pardon, but as I was sayin', I '11 stale in 
behind the turnkey, an' I '11 manage to lave near the door 
on the sly a bit of a parcel. An' Misther Roland's cell is 
on the ground floor. He will understand what to do." 

Rachel starts forward and takes Patrick's hands in her 
own. 

"Oh, Patrick, you great, good Patrick, that you are 
willing to save Danton ! Dear Patrick, did I ever think 
you would be so much to me ? " And she remembers the 
times and times that she has passed him, not even giving 
him so much as a look. 

"Ye 're makin' me altogither too saft," says Patrick, 
blushing and pulling his hands away. "I'se only doin' 
for Masther Roland what I would be afther havin' some 
one do for meself. An' I was goin' to say that the guards 
on the outside will be watchin' the walls, an' it mightn't 
be so aisy for Masther Roland to get away." 

" Oh, Patrick, after all it will be a failure." 

"An' shure not. It is meself as will see to that same. 
I '11 jist get up such a shindy on the tother side of the 
prison wall that they '11 think the lot be free. I'll cry the 
guards, an' a dozen will lave their posts an' give Misther 
Roland a chance to run." 

"And I will be waiting with a carriage " 

"An' shure not, Misthress Roland. He must go direct- 
ly to the river an' hide in the low, wild brush on its 
banks. When I lave the parcel I '11 lave him the orders. 
Faith, he must make up somethin' different to his usual 
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style — somethin' aftlier the manner of meself." And Pat- 
rick glances down at his stout brogans. 

" And you '11 be sure to tell him the exact spot, Pat- 
rick, where he will find the things? " 

" Yes, misthress/' 

" Tell to me now, Patrick, where you propose leaving 
them, — where we may expect him to come." 

" Yez knows where Monk's Cave is, on the right hand 
goin' down ? " 

"Yes, Patrick." 

" Jist there, then, a little above. There is a low piece 
of ground, part bogs and part brush. It is the safest spot 
that I know." 

" Go then, Patrick, go at once. This day's work will 
make your fortune. Save Danton, Patrick, and you are a 
gentleman for life." 

" Blessin's on yer swate head. I '11 do me best if yez 
gives me niver a cint." 

Patrick found his friend, Tim O'Finnigan, and accom- 
panied him to the prison. But little notice was taken of 
him, as he was thought to be one of the hired teamsters. 
The chaplain came in and went with the turnkey toward 
the condemned man's cell. Xow, if ever, was Patrick's 
opportunity. Down the long, dim corridor the chaplain 
and turnkey go ; through the long corridor Patrick fol- 
lows, treading lightly, careful to step only when they are 
stepping. They come to a cell door. Patrick, with his 
hands buried deep in his pockets, awaits impatiently its 
opening. The great key, in the turnkey's hands, turns in 
the ponderous lock, and the heavy door swings back. 
The chaplain and turnkey enter the cell ; stand just with- 
in the door. Patrick steals forward, leans down and 
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pushes a parcel in against the heavy wall. He lifts his 
head and finds himself facing Dan ton Roland, with the 
broad hat and broad back of the chaplain just before him. 

He winks his eye, points his finger to the parcel, runs 
out his tongue significantly, and steals away cautiously as 
he came. He meets a guard in the hall. 

" Out of this, fellow," says the guard, crossly. "What 
are you after ? " 

" Please, sir, if ye 'd be kind enough to show me the 
way. I 've lost meself from Tim O'Finnigan." 

There was the barest possibility that Danton Eoland 
could escape. Eachel admits this bitterly as Patrick starts 
on his errand. Thinking it over calmly, she begins to 
understand something of the mighty power opposing her. 
The great prison, with its high stone walls and lofty 
towers, in each of which she knows a sentinel is perched, 
stands out grim and uncompromising against the west- 
ern sky, as indifferent to her agony as are our dead in 
their coflBns. And yet it seems so impossible for her to 
realize that he must die. Her Danton, who is innocent — 
her Danton, who had promised to love her, to cherish her, 
to care for her, — what right had any power to take him 
from her? And, after all, the evidence against him had 
been circumstantial. Might not Danton have had an 
enemy who would have done this ? 

It was a terrible thing to do — this taking the life of 
her poor old father, who, whatever his sins may have been, 
had once been a generous and loving father to her. It 
was terrible to think that he should have gone so suddenly 
to his death without one word of warning, or one moment 
for reconciliation. Her poor old father, she said tenderly, 
whose superstitions were worse than his heart. But oh. 
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terrible as all this was, it would be far more horrible that 
Dantou, being innocent, should l)e hanged. She understood 
now, for the tirst time, the wisdom of the old lawmaker who 
had provided for the children of Israel the cities of refuge. 
But in this great, wide, free country there was no Bezer, 
no Ranioth, no Golan, to which he might flee; no spot 
on all God's green earth but that they would have the 
right to come ; no man that might hide him ; no power 
that dare shield him. The awfulness of his isolation stood 
out before her vividly. Her imagination could add noth- 
ing to it. It was he against the world. It mattered not 
that she should cry for mercy to that great hard-hearted, 
callous world : it was too intent on its revenge to listen to 
her pleadings. She would have said, had it listened to 
her, " In killing this man you are killing me. You must 
remember that this blow must fall on other heads than 
his own. Temper it this much, then, with mercy, that you 
refuse to take his life. We, who know him best, believe 
him to be innocent; we feel assured that if you will give 
him time he will prove himself so. Do not forget, in your 
insatiable longing for his blood, that the crime which 
you are about to perpetrate is greater than the one of 
which you accuse him. Confiscate his liberty, confiscate 
his time — for these there may be partial restitution, — 
but leave him his life, for that God gave him. And you, 
oh judges, in the plenitude of your power, can no more 
bring it back, once taken, than you can pluck yon sun 
from the sky ! " 

This she would have said to the great barbarous world, 
which, after the man had been hung, should he be proved 
innocent, would have considered itself clear from any im- 
putation of wrong. 
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To Danton's mother the world was grown darker than 
death. There was no crying out, no agonizing, no tor- 
turous complaints; but she knelt on the floor, clasping 
in her poor white hands a crucifix, lifting up to his 
picture her face; for to this Catholic mother it was a 
terrible thing that her son should die so, — terrible be- 
cause he would have to lie in unconsecrated ground — 
because he would accept from no priest absolution. Be- 
lieve in her dogmas as little as we may, this horror to her 
was none the less, for she felt assured that his doom 
would be eternal perdition; not because he had com- 
mitted this crime — for a moment she had not admitted 
that — but for the reason that the church had passed 
against him its malediction. 

This mother remembered a time when he had been 
sick nigh unto death. How she had wept and prayed, 
imploring that he might be left to her. And when 
she had found that her prayer was to be answered, she 
had wildly clasped him to her bosom; thankful, — oh, 
so thankful — that he would live. 

"Would to God," she said now, as she thought of this, 
"that he might have died then. Oh, I could have folded 
his little hands in his coffin ; could have looked upon his 
baby face for the last time, and could have given him up 
to the Blessed Virgin, who cares for all the little babes in 
heaven until their own mothers take them from her 
arms. Poor, brave, generous Danton, whose mother was, 
for years and years, his only confessor. Don't I know 
the worst of my boy ? " 

Poor old Eobert Eoland wandered about helplessly, 

going back — in the sudden childishness which was come 

to him — to the old days of the revolution in Paris. " So 
3 
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muny are to die to-day, they say. The treacheronB 
wretclies! That villain of a Eobespierre! Down with 
the Girondists! Death to the Jesuits! Ah, yes, death! — 
the guillotine! Dan ton ! What is it, Danton? Have 
they taken you to the Uastile ? Do they know that you 
are Roland's son ? Did you tell them that we belonged 
to the people? Cry, *Down with the aristocrats!' boy — 
cry it loud. Death to the Bourbons!" 

Thus lie went about, strangely commingling the past 
and present; wholly unable to comprehend the fearful 
horror which was facing him. lie had never been him- 
self since tlie judge had pronounced the death sentence. 

"Yes,*' he would say, "Danton should die. Mnrat, 
Robespierre and Danton, — three greater rascals never 
lived. Let me see — the twenty-second — he is to go to 
the guillotine then. A crowd will go with him. Ah, he 
lias Kent many over that terrible road ; he should know 
the way well. He will have at least a joyous escort. It 
will be a w^irning to those who dare betray the people. 
Hut we, Danton, know of another country, where the 
people have no such struggle. You shall grow up amid 
its great institutions, and no such terrible experiences 
will overtake you. One man there is as good as another — 
no titles above him." 

So he fancied himself in France again ; and a blessed, 
merciful fancy it was. Better live over those old, fearful 
days, than awake to a realization of the present. 

Elizabeth, the sister, bowed her head helplessly to this 
blow, like a lily beaten down by the storm. -A frightful 
vision was forever facing her — a terrible memory, which 
made it all the more horrible that Danton should die. 

When a school-girl she had been coming, one sunny 
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afternoon, from the river with a party of friends. The 
path lay by the prison. They came around the corner of 
the prison wall, — came suddenly upon a crowd of people. 
And there, vividly outlined against the sky, a human 
form was struggling helplessly, — the scaflPold above, the 
people below. She remembered it all ; the death contor- 
tions of the victim, the jeering of the mob, — even remem- 
bered that fine ladies came in their carriages to witness 
the execution. 

So they would come, she thought, to see poor Dan ton 
die. 

Death, at its best, wheij it touches our loved ones, is 
terrible enough ; but oh ! the horror to know that there 
has been given to this strong full life no preparation, no 
premonition, such as disease provides. 

She could have seen him sinking gradually, loosening 
his hold of life, slipping away from them, and could have 
become reconciled to his loss. She even shuddered as 
she found herself wishing every day that she might hear 
that he had died in prison. She almost wished that the 
world might come to an end — that the last trump might 
sound. It did seem that some power must intervene to 
save Danton. Oh, if she might go and take his place! 
But she looked down upon her poor white hands and 
knew that she was helpless. Thus the days had gone on 
until the last. This night only — and then the fearful 
morrow ! 

David Dudley kept within the bank. Now that 
Robert Roland was helpless and Danton imprisoned, he 
was the trusted friend. All business was given into his 
hands. He received money on deposit — gave out re- 
ceipts. If he had been watched closely, it would have 
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been found that he was always at work, adding long 
columns of figures over and over again, sometimes 
smiling at the result, then again frowning. He worked 
with his face turned away from the spot where old Solo- 
mon had been found on that fatal morning. And if by 
chance he passed it, he would shudder and turn pale, 
and hasten his steps. 

Now that Dan ton was so near his death, it might have 
been thought that David Dudley would have repented his 
unfounded and ungenerous hatred. But it was one of the 
strange and inexplicable traits of this man that, as the 
fortunes of his friends became reduced, he himself grew 
bitterer toward them. 

Danton sent for him to come to the prison. 

" David," he says, earnestly, grasping his hand, — *^ you, 
my friend, are the only one whom I can trust, now that 
my old father has grown so helpless. David, the end is 
almost come ! " 

"Yes, Danton," says David, his face grown impen- 
etrable as a mask. 

"And when it is all over, — when Rachel is left alone, 
— then you will remember that she was Dan ton's wife; 
you '11 remember then, too, that her baby was named for 
you, and you '11 give to it the love that you have given 
me? You '11 do this, David?" 

" Yes, Danton," again says David. 

" Thank you, my old friend. I knew that you wouldn't 
fiail me. And if I should live through this " 

"Live through it!" interrupts David, quickly. 

" It might be," says Danton, who had been intending 
to tell him of the faint hope he had of escaping, but, for 
some unexplained reason, withheld it from him. "There 
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may be a commutation of tlie sentence. 1 have heard 
of pardons even at the gallows. Haven't you, David ? " 

"Yes/' says David, slowly and unwillingly, — "where 
the cases had mitigating circumstances attending them ; 
but this " He hesitates. 

" I understand you. It is a peculiarly atrocious deed. 
An old man, — a father-in-law; if I had done it I should 
expect to die. But, — I didn't do it, and it seems so hard. 
No doubt the people believe I did it, and so regard my 
punishment as righteous. David, do you, who know me 
best of any one in all the world, without it is my mother, 
do you think I did this deed ? " 

David's eyes are resting on the floor. He clianges 
countenance, blushes, then grows white again. He lifts 
his head and faces Danton. For one moment he stands 
unmasked, — his cruel soul looking out from his eyes. 
Danton cowers under this fierce look, and shrinks away. 

" God ! " he cries, piteously, — " I believed you to be 
true." 

"And so I am," says David Dudley, going back within 
himself. 

"But you believe me guilty of this terrible crime?" 

"I cannot but believe it," replies David, solemnly, "for 
I found near your desk a receipt which you had given old 
Solomon for a large sum of money. Tliis, crumpled and 
torn, I withheld at the trial. It would have been one more 
item of evidence against you." 

" Come here, David," says Danton, coolly. " Stand 
here in the light. Come out from the shadow, — there, 
just here, where the light will fall clear. Now, David, 
look into my eyes while you answer me, or I ask you, one 
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OHAPTEE III. 

THE ESCAPE AND PURSUIT. 

" For as an eagre rides in triamph o'er the tide. 
The tyrant passions, hope and fear. 
Did in extremes appear. 
And flashed upon the soul with equal force/' ^Drydtn, 

THE last night had come. There was no moon, and a 
black cloud was hanging between the earth and the 
shining stars. The turnkey had looked in at nine o'clock, 
— had spoken to Dan ton kindly, as we do speak even to 
our enemies when they are so near to their death. 

The prison was silent On the outside the guard came 
by every hour, going his cautious round. Some one was 
working at the corridor grating just over and beyond 
Dan ton's cell. Some one, too, was working at Dan ton's 
door. 

The wind blew a hurricane, and the rain came down in 
torrents. The work on the outside went steadily on, — 
the chipping of the chisel drowned in the shrieking of the 
storm. As the guard passes there is only to be heard the 
sound of the wind and rain ; then an immediate resum- 
ing of the steady, quick work. 

Every hour the great clock counts off its strokes with 
the clearness of a bell, the sound falling on the con- 
demned man's ear like the tolling of a death knell. 
Twelve o'clock, — so soon. Scarcely a moment seems to 
have passed to these two working so desperately, and it 
strikes one, — then two, — then three. 

31 
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At last the cell door opens cautiously, and Danton 
comes out into the corridor, — crosses to the grating. 

" Patrick ! " — in a whisper. 

"Yes, misther. The guard's jist gone by. I thought 
I'd niver git it done. I thinks that the place be large 
enough for yez to crape through. Take it aisy, — take it 
aisy." 

Stealthily, quickly across the prison yard some one is 
creeping! Over the prison wall some one is climbing! 
Then Danton Eoland almost wishes in his heart that 
light had never been created ; but as though in mockery 
of this wish, the whole blackened sky above seems turned 
to a lurid, glowing furnace, lighting up the world, shin- 
ing on the prison, and shining, too, — which is worse than 
all, — on the prison wall. And on the wall is Danton I 

" Ho, guard ! " cries the watchman from the tower, — 
" didn't you see in that flash of light some one sitting on 
the prison wall ? " 

" I saw nothing," answers the guard. Another gleam 
of lightning, and Danton is gone. 

" Yes, I was riglit. A prisoner, it may be, has escaped. 
Throw the gleam of your lantern over the wall." 

"Faith, an' shure it's me back as is clane broke this 
time," cries a voice on the outside. 

" It 's the ghost of Teddy O'Brien, who was hung last 
week," says the guard, shrinking back and shuddering. 

" The ghost of your grandmother as much," answers 
the watchman, impatiently. 

" It 's the ghost of meself — Pathrick Murphy — as was 
that bate out with the wind and weather that I couldn't 
sthick to the wall." 

"And was it you clinging to the top just now?" 
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"An' shure it jist was/' 

" Take the fellow in, arouse the turnkey, and have him 
locked in his cell." 

"If it would be afther suitin' ye jist as well, ye needn't 
mind takin' me in. An' as for me cell, I 've niver had any 
need of one. I 've been an honest mon, — which, I 'm think- 
in', isn't to be said of all the ones outside of the prison 
bars. I 'm Pathrick Murphy, as I thold yez before, head 
gardhener, — which is a jhoke, as there isn't but one, — to 
my masther, Dan ton Eoland." 

" Dan ton Eoland ! He whp is to be hung to-morrow ? " 
cries the guard. 

" The very same, yer honor." 

"And what are you here for, fellow?" demands the 
watchman, unlocking the prison gate and taking Patrick 
by the collar. 

" Not manin' any offense, I 'd be afther askin' yerself 
that same question," says Patrick. 

"Insolence won't answer. How did you scale the prison 
wall ? " 

" Shure and that was the laste of me throuble. If yez 
wasn't a bat ye 'd see the rope a-danglin', a hook fastened 
into the brick at the top. But, ye see, I couldn't sthick. 
I'm thinkin', though, that I'm not the first mon who 
has worked his way up in the world an' then found him- 
self unable to kape his footin'. There 's been falls afore 
this same one of Pathrick Murphy's." 

"It is my opinion that you are a very great rascal. 
Have you accomplices ? " 

"Accomplices, yer honor ? An' what may that be ? " 

"Is any one in league with you, — any one helping 
you ? " 
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" Ye are jist right, now ; they be that same.'* 

"What! Is it a combiDed attack in the prison? — a 
mutiny ? " 

" Yes, yer honor." 

" Look to your arms, guard ! It is hard to tell whether 
the fellow be a rascal or a fool." 

"The first, yer honor, — the first, which is popular, as 
well as respectable." 

" Come, come ; where are your accomplices ? " 

" That's jist what I 'd like to be afther knowin' me- 
self." 

" Who are they ? " 

" It 's meself as is the principal one." 

"And the other ? " 

"Is me brave young misthress — Danton Eoland'e 
wife." 

" Nonsense, fellow ; what could she do toward attack- 
ing the prison ? " 

" The same that I sed to her meself. Sez she, ' Pathrick, 
we'll take knives, for I 'm afraid of a gun, and we '11 sthick 
the guards and murther the kaper. So I thold her, sez I, 
a bether way would be to climb over the prison wall. She 
hated to give up the idea of killin' yez, for she's quite sot 
her heart on that; but I thold her as how it couldn't be 
done, and thin she thook me own plan, which is " 

" As silly as the other, no doubt. What were you in- 
tending to do ? " 

"Why, jist this: there is niver an officer in all the 
counthry that hasn't his bribe. So I jist sez, 'Me darlint, 
you may be shure that the guard has his, an' if you '11 take 
my advice you'll lave this to me, an' I'll be jist afther askin' 
him how much he '11 thake to let the masther go free.' " 
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"The fellow is a fool, after all," mutters the watchman. 

"With a great respict fur yer honor's opinion, I must 
beg lave to differ wid yez. An' the rasiu I differ is this, I 
was one of a dozen children, an' did ye iver see a family 
like that who lacked in mother-wit ? Where there isn't 
but one, it is shure to be a fool." 

" Stuff, fellow, I was an only child myself," says the 
watchman. 

" Which is a livin' proof that me words were thrue," 
cries Patrick, laughing. 

"You are insolent, sir! I believe you are a knave; 
that you are talking to gain time." 

"That 'sit, shure." 

" You own it ? " 

" Yes, shure, yer honor. I 've been thinkin' that may- 
be the misthress would come, an' so I've kept talkin'. 
Somethin' must have happened, an' if yer don't mind I '11 
go and see to that same." 

"But I do mind, fellow; you '11 stay now till daylight. 
I see the sky is gray in the east. The clouds have broken 
away." 

"Ah, yes, it is the mornin'. Me poor young mis- 
thress! It is come. Between the hours of sunrise and 
sundown — isn't that what the judge said ?" 

"That is what the judge said," replies the watchman. 

"In those same hours the young masther is to be 
hung by the neck until he is dead ? Is that it ? " 

" That 's it." 

"An' if I should give you all of the money I 've saved 
to sind to the ould counthry, you wouldn't be afther 
takin' it, an' let the young masther go free ? " 

" No, fellow." 
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" Not if I should offer yez all of the hundred dollars 
which is to bring me ould mother over the sea? " 

" No, no, nor yet for a thousand times that amount." 

"An' shure now, it 's sorry I am that I didn't let the 
young misthress kill yez with the knife. She knowed the 
best. It's no wonder, ye cowardly crayther, that ye 
thought ye saw the ghost of Teddy O'Brien a sittin' on 
the prison wall. There isn't a night but that he and the 
lot come out with their broken necks and dance in the 
prison yard. An' ye '11 be taken as a partner in that same 
dance as yet, an' foriver an' iver ye '11 be kept a dancin^ 
standin' atwixt this world an' the nixt. Och, an' I could 
be the death of yez meself. Niver let me mate yez in Cork 
or Limerick. Ye '11 feel the weight of me shillalah if I do." 

"You are a fool, fellow! What have I to do with 
Danton Eoland's death ? How could I release him from 
the prison ? Is my hand stronger than your own ? Can 
I or you tear down that wall? But hold — do I see 
clear? In the dim light it looks to me, watchman, as 
though the bars from the corridor grating were gone ! " 

"Gone? So they are! Ho, guards! A prisoner es- 
caped! To the capture! Awaken the warden! Search 
the prison ! Allow no one to go out or come in ! " 

Away from the prison wall Danton Roland fled as a 
deer from the hounds. On, on, down to the river; past 
the landing, past the city, past even Rachel and his home. 
All the wide world was against him; in no part of it 
where man calls man his brother would he .be safe. Was 
this miserable outcast life which lav before him worth the 
struggle? he asked himself. Not for his own sake, he 
answered, but for the sake of those others who must share 
his crucifixion with him. He sped on swiftly, and came 
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to the cave designated by Patrick, and known to himself 
since a boy. Tlie gray light of morning had come in the 
east; in its' dimness he could see the town at his back, the 
river winding itself in and out, sometimes hid by a high 
bluff, then again meandering through beautiful tracts of 
land — luxuriant plantations — past splendid villas, and 
gardens and groves of tropical trees. 

But in this wild, black night Danton Roland has not 
been working, watching and waiting alone. For out from 
among the low willows his wife Rachel conies. 

" Thank heaven ! " she cries, throwing herself into liis 
arms, " that you are free. Oh, Danton, I should have died 
if you had not come.'^ 

"Darling, darling!" he whispers hoarsely, "if it 
hadn't been for you I don't know that I should have 
cared to come. I find that oppression makes one terribly 
wicked. No wonder that criminals become hardened 
under a long rule of injustice. It would make of the 
greatest saint the greatest sinner." 

" Husli ! it must be, Danton, that you will escape. See, 
Patrick has left you a disguise. Make haste and change 
your clothes. The morning comes, you must flee down 
the river, away to the ocean, and tlien to Europe." 

"Ah, Rachel, there's many a long hour between sunrise 
and sundown," says Danton. mournfully. 

" But none too many," she answers, " if they are to be 
used in putting miles between you and your accusers. To- 
morrow you must be out on the ocean. And some time, 
Danton," — Rachel's voice trembles, — "a long, long time 
from now, I 'm to come to you and bring the baby, and 
our other little one if it live. You '11 never forget to look 
for us, Danton ? " 
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" One better be dead than an outcast/' answers Dan- 
ton, tremulously ; for his wife's face is very fair, and he 
looks at her hungeringly, as we take a last look at our 
dead in their coffins. 

"No, no, Danton; you must have the courage to go. 
You are not an outcast — no man is who has a faithful 
woman waiting for him! Remember your mother. We 
two never doubted you. For our sakes, then, make this 
last struggle for your life." 

"I will, Eachel, I will. And when I'm quite safe I 
will send for you, darling, and we '11 be only too willing to 
live all our lives for each other. There — do I look the 
same ? Would you know me, Eachel ? " 

"I should know you anywhere, Danton," says Eachel, 
looking into his face greedily, for the moments are pass- 
ing; in a little time he will be gone, and long years may 
come and go ere she sees the loved face again. 

"Hark, Eachel," says Danton, listening, "was it the 
prison bell ? " 

" No, we are too far to hear that. I have it now, Dan- 
ton. It is a horn from one of the plantations. The hands 
are called to work. See, the sun is just crimsoning the 
sky with its morning rays. You know they go info the 
cotton-fields at sunrise. It seems coming nearer, Danton." 

" Yes, Eachel." 

" It isn't one horn alone, but half-a-dozen. It sounds 
very strange. It makes me shiver listening. What is it, 
Danton, what is it ? Your face is grown white." 

" Oh, Eachel ! Eachel ! do you not know, darling, what 
it is? It is the prison bloodhounds let loose on my 
track!" And he grasps her hand in his own. 
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" Go, Dan ton, go ! Do not lose a moment ! Down to 
the river ! You may find means of escape." 

"And leave you, Rachel, to face the creatures alone? 
Never, never ! " 

"There is no harm can happen to me, it is only you 
who are sought." 

" Then we will go together, though it will be quite use- 
less, they are sure to run us down." 

Hand in hand the two speed away. Over brush and 
bog, through field and marsh, they run, — fleeing as none 
could flee unless they were hunted to their death. But 
near and nearer the baying, yelping hounds, crying in- 
cessantly, for they are on the track. Faster and faster 
Danton and Rachel run. 

Rachel's face is whiter than death, and her eyes are 
full of a wildness such as is seen in a hunted animal 
fighting for its young. 

" Go faster, Danton !" she cries, darting ahead, — "and 
if it comes to the worst, — do you see the bluff's ? " 

" Yes, darling." 

" We '11 fall from there, Danton." 

" The baby, Rachel, the baby, — our little David," he 
cries. 

"Then faster, Danton. They must not overtake us. 
Ah, they seem to have stopped. You may have been 
mistaken." 

"No, Rachel; they have found the prison clothes. 
There, — now they are coming on fiercer than ever. It 
will not be long." 

"To the river, Danton, to the river! — we may find 
lielp there." 

"Thank heaven, Rachel, that you thought of that! 
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At the foot of that bluff I see a canoe fastened in the 
brush," says Dan ton, as they come to the river's bank. 
" Fastened, too, with a rope/' 

He pulled it loose, stake and all. A moment more 
and they are safely within it, — Danton, with vigorous, 
rapid strokes, pulling down the river. 

" On, quick, Danton! they seem so very near. Can't I 
do something ? Are we moving at all ? " 

" Yes, Rachel, we are going with the current, and that 
is swift here." 

" They are not making the noise that they did. Only 
now and then yelping. What is it ? " 

" They 're thrown off our trail. They lost our scent at 
the river." 

" "Will they follow us along the shore ? " 

'' No, Rachel, I think not." 

"Are we safe, Danton ? " 

" For a little time, it may be." 

" Oh, Danton, listen ! " cries Rachel, grasping his 
arm. " Do you not hear ? They 've broken out anew ! " 

"They've taken the trail back," he replies, joyfully. 
To you, my brave wife, and to this mighty old river, I owe 
my life. I do believe that I am free. Isn't it a grand, 
beautiful world ? " 

" I 'm too frightened, Danton, to think of it. I am so 
afraid that something will happen. If this one day were 
over, — this one fatal day, — this miserable and ever-to-be- 
remembered Friday, — this day which lies between sunrise 
and sundown!" 

" I 've done so much, Rachel, which yesterday seemed 
an impossibility, that it must be I will escape. Only 
think, — a rift in the wall, made by the jar of an earth- 
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quake twenty years ago, enabled Patrick to remove the 
grating from the window in the corridor. Then a set of 
burglar's tools enabled me to pick the heavy lock of my 
cell door. If another, — wiser than Patrick, — had tried 
to save me, he would have failed." 

"The baying of the hounds has died away. Do you 
hear it, Dan ton ? " 

" No, Rachel. Doesn't the sun shine bright and clear 
on the river ? How beautiful the bluffs are, covered with 
gray and green. The magnolias look like a forest of sol- 
diers, with their green spikes, straight stems and white, 
pink-lined blossoms. One must be shut from the world 
awhile to be enabled to appreciate its beauty." 

"It is appreciation gained at too dear a price," says 
Rachel, shuddering. "Are we going quite fast enough ? I 
feel that we can't be too far from the prison walls. But 
look, Danton, look 1 " she cries, springing to her feet. 

Dan ton stands up in the boat, resting for a moment 
upon his paddle. 

"Danton, Danton!" — and she points, with her arm 
outstretched, down the river — "we are lost! We are 
lost! It is a government vessel! Take to the woods 
again I Better die by the mouths of savage beasts than 
at the hands of fellow-men." 
2* 



CHAPTEE lY. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 
" What fates imjwse, that men must needs abide." — Shakspeare. 

^ I ^HERE was, then, to be no execution. Long columns 
-^ in the dailies, which were to have been filled with 
sensational reports of the prisonei-'s last moments — per- 
haps, even, of his confession — were hastily made up with 
other matter, and a disappointed public grumbled over 
the prison officials' carelessness in permitting the victim 
to defraud them of the show. Entries into betting books 
were erased, for many a dollar had been put up as to 
whether he would die game. The money which had been 
paid for positions on trees and roofs was refunded. 

Early, — at sunrise, — the multitude had come to the 
prison walls to see Dan ton Roland die ; for though they 
had heard the sound of the prison bell, which told to the 
country that a prisoner had escaped, yet they had not 
learned it was he. 

The scaffold, which had been built the day before,ju8t 
at sundown, — the noise of which to Dan ton sounded, as 
the blows of the workmen fell on his ears, like nails being 
driven into his coffin, — stood out awful and alone against 
the bright morning sky. 

Danton Roland's sister Elizabeth lived a few miles 
from the city, at Judge Cornell's country seat. In her 
allegiance to her brother, in her faith as to his innocence, 

42 
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8he bad never faltered. But the proud old judge and her 
no less proud husband had from the first believed him 
guilty. As the sun came up on this beautiful morning, it 
was whispered that a life was going out. There had been 
a long night of agony brought on too soon by the coming 
of the fatal day, which, now that it was come, had no 
power to harm her. Cold and white and still she lay, 
with her heart but just fluttering, with the life-breath 
almost gone. When the noon came there was a gasp, a 
shiver, and Elizabeth — Dan ton Roland's sister — was 
forever still. In one coffin they, buried them — mother 
and babe together. And thus, not according as man but 
as God ordered, between the hours of sunrise and sun- 
down went out this life. 

When Danton's mother learned that her son had es- 
caped, she cried out joyfully, blessing the saints that they 
had interfered for his deliverance, for nothing was owing 
to human means, everything to the powers above, only 
those darker deeds excepted, which she believed came 
from the depths below. 

But this — Danton's escape — belonged to the higher 
order of miracles, even like unto, she said, Peter's deliver- 
ance by the angels from prison. ^ 

She was Danton's mother, and who can blame her, or 
call her sacrilegious, that she thought her son as worthy 
as Peter of angel interference. We are all a little less 
than angels to our mothers, and the great trouble is, that 
we can't conclude to treat other people's angels as well as 
we do our own. 

It is an undecided question in the religious and scien- 
tific world, whether substance makes mind or mind sub- 
stance, — whether our bodies make our souls, or our souls 
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our bodies. Of one thing we may be quite sure, David 
Dudley was getting, as fast as possible, a very ill-looking, 
haggard body. Ilis eyes were sunken and cavernous. 
The glowering expression hiding in their depths would 
have delighted a Darwinian in his search for the missing 
link. He seemed a wild beast just ready to spring upon 
his prey. His thin upper lip had become thinner, and 
was drawn back half snarling from his narrow, long, 
white teeth. His cheeks were sunken, and his nose, 
straight with his forehead as an artist's model, began to 
be wrinkled, which physiognomists tell us is the sure sign 
of a rascal. If the body makes the soul, his soul must 
have been growing very crooked ; for his form, which in 
the old, happy school-days had been straight and trim, 
was bent now and slovenly, and his walk had changed 
from the quick, firm step to a slow, heavy one, as uncer- 
tain in its movement as the singular motions were which 
he had taken to making with his hands. He would 
remain absorbed for whole minutes, apparently uncon- 
scious of the curious eyes watching him, and, with his 
long forefinger extended, indulge in the most grotesque 
pantomime ; then suddenly arousing from his reverie, he 
would glare about, scowl heavily, and go on again with 
his long row of figures. 

It was trouble at the misfortunes of Danton, said his 
fellow-laborers — despair at the horror which had over- 
taken his friend. 

In a low part of this same city, away from where the 
palaces stand, lives Tom Wicker, head porter of the 
Rolands bank. He lives by himself, — unless a cat, or 
rather a part of a cat, may be called company. Tom has 
lost one eye. Tom's cat, which was named for himself, 
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has had the same misfortune;- and in the various battles 
which have occurred on the neighboring tiles, the larger 
portion of his caudal extremity has been left as a trophy 
in the teeth or claws of the enemy, also both of his ears. 
Various irregular patches of hair are gone from his back, 
which gives him the appearance of a map, upon which 
some unskillful hand has been tracing continents and 
islands. I hardly think Tom Wicker, porter at the 
Rolands bank, ever loved anything human in all his life. 
Why should he ? nothing human ever loved him. When 
a boy, the world had tortured him, he had been treated 
unkindly, kicked and cuffed from pillar to post. No, he 
was wont to say bitterly, he owed the world nothing. 
It had seen him starving, and had not given him bread; 
it had found him freezing, and had not taken him in ; 
it had known that he was naked, and had clothed him 
not; it had left him homeless, and it — or the great God 
above — had made him motherless. So he neither loved 
the world nor the God which had given him to it. And 
the case of Tom Wicker, porter, is not an exceptional 
one, else it would not be worth writing about. There 
isn't a human creature in all the world, he says, to whom 
he would give one hour's shelter, and yet he shares his 
crust with his cat. 

His home is a single room, with a skylight at the top. 
The sun glares down through this, as all the world glares 
at him, but it never comes in softly at a window, — never 
plays lovingly over the floor. 

Tom Wicker wasn't a foreigner, born in some other 
country and kept down by oppression, immigrating to 
this when too old to learn to be good, or too bad 
to become better. No, he was an American ; and, in a 
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country where it is said we are so noble and free, where 
the people are supposed to be intelligent, it may be 
thought a wonder that Tom couldn't read. 

Books — he knew there luere books ; had heard of the 
Bible; understood something of churches, for one Sun- 
day morning, in a great northern city, when he had been 
near perishing with cold, he had been tempted to go into 
one of these. Poor Tom wasn't posted in christian eti- 
quette, and crawled into a thousand-dollar-a-year pew. 
The sexton, quite indifferent to his blue nose, his shiver- 
ing limbs and his perishing soul, led him hastily out, rub- 
bed his own fingers clean from their contact with this 
sinner, and returned just in time to hear the choir singing : 

" Come ye sinners poor and needy, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore; 
Jesus ready stands to save you, 
Full of pity, love and power! " 

Well, Tom hadn't frozen then, nor yet in all the terri- 
ble days which had so many times come to him after that. 
He had weathered it through, he said, without any thanks 
to any one, just because he wouldn't die. The world owed 
him a living, and a living he 'd have. This was Tom's 
moral code, and, heathen that he was, he lived up to the 
light that had been given him. Can we all say as much? 

" Butter on a cat's toast," says Tom, holding a bit 
between his thumb and finger, " is a little too expensive. 
I 've seen the time, ye reprobate, when I 'd a bin glad of 
the bread dry." 

"Meow!" cries Tom animal, rubbing against his mas- 
ter's legs. 

" Ye 're a beggar, Tom, an' should go up as a vagrant. 
Yer scars ain't even honorable ones, fur it 's quite sartin 
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that ye *ve never been after any good when yer lost yer 
ears, eye and tail. Taken altogether, ye 're what I should 
call a stumpy cat," 

" Meow ! " again replies Tom animal, taking the piece 
of bread from Tom's fingers. 

"Ye 're a thief, too, which is a trick to know worth two 
of all yer others. Now, if yer wants a sup of milk, — an' 
mind yer, it'll be little at most, — yer '11 have to am it; 
an' as ye 're a vagrant, that means yer '11 have to steal it. 
There, here's yer cup; mind, now, that yer have it done 
by ther time I lights my pipe." 

As quick as a cat, Tom animal is on the table, while 
Tom human stoops down for a coal from his fire. Lap- 
lap-lap, with the one sound eye on his master, — then 
down to the floor; then an industrious washing, with 
ragged paw, of his unprepossessing face. 

" Well done, yer thief — it 's gone, I see. If I 'd a jest 
caught yer! " and he strokes Tom's hairless back. 

" I haven't told yer the news, old boy. Yer master 's 
gettin' a gentleman, and what doesn't happen in years an' 
years is agoin' to happen to-night. A gentleman is comin' 
to see us. We '11 be rich, Tom, an' yer shall live on the 
fat of the land. Tom, would yer like to be hung ? I sees 
by yer blind eye that yer wouldn't. No more would yer 
master. An' some others I knows of, too, as wouldn't like 
their necks stretched. I think that maybe one of those 
same be comin' now. Now, Tom, mind yer manners, an' 
don't try to draw attention to yer battles. I '11 jest open 
the door, which is an honor that Tom Wicker, porter, 
doesn't often condescend to." 

He opens the door and David Dudley comes in. 
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Friday, the twenty-second, had come and gone, and 
Danton Roland remained unhung. Patrick's joy at this 
fact was unbounded. His own situation, however, was 
not enviable. He had been arrested on suspicion of hav- 
ing had a hand in the prisoner's escape. 

At nine o'clock on the morning of the twenty-third he 
was brought before the judge to answer this charge. 
Patrick had never been noted for his beauty, neither for 
the elegance of his manners, and the impression which he 
created upon the public wasn't altogether in his favor. 
"Like master, like man," — ^an old saying, and one which 
the people thought verified in this case of Danton Roland 
and his gardener. 

In the heavy, stolid face they detected the brutality of 
a villain, and the large, good-natured mouth, which was 
always stretched to its utmost with a grin, appeared to 
these, — his judges, — as an index to a character capable 
of any amount of wickedness. 

Patrick, then, was pronounced a very dangerous, des- 
perate fellow. 

"Your name, sir?" asks the judge of the prisoner in 
the dock. 

" Plaze, yer honor, it be Pathrick Murphy," replies Pat- 
rick, with a bow. 

" Your occupation, sir ? " 

"An' what be that same ? " 

" Stupid ! what do you do for a living ? " 

"You 've made a misthake. Murphy is me name, an* 
not stoopid. An' as to what I do, it's aisy thold, — I 
raises plants for me misthress." 

" You are a flower-gardener ? " 

" Yis, yer honor. I've a splindid bed of cabbages, an' 
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a beautiful patch of pratie-blossoms. An' thin, the bates 
and inions, — they are jist lovely." 

" Idiot ! " says the judge, impatiently. 

"Ye're right, yer honor; it's the name me mother 
gave me years ago, — me ould mother, who niver thold 
what wasn't thrue in all her life." 

" She hit the nail on the head that time, sure," says 
the judge, trying to be witty. 

"Och, yer honor! an' she cood hit a head every time 
if she made a start for it. She was famous for that," as- 
sents Patrick. 

" What were you doing, Patrick, night before last, on 
the prison wall ? " 

*'An' shure, now, did any one see me there ? " 

"You yourself owned that you were there. Didn't 
you fasten the rope at the top ? " 

" No, yer bonor." 

" Patrick, you admitted this to the watchman ? " says 
the judge, severely. 

"Let the dirthy watchman tell me the likes of that!" 
cries Patrick, belligerently. 

" What did you say ? " 

" I sed, yer bonor, that I fastened a book inter the 
wall." 

"And the rope was fastened to the hook?" 

" Yis, your honor." 

"And you put the rope there for tbe prisoner to escape 
by?" 

" I put the rope there for meself to climb up by." 

" But the watchman saw the prisoner on the wall." 

" Well, yer honor, how was I ter know that it was the 

prisoner an' not meself that were at the top ? Shure, if 
3 
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it had been he in the place of meself it would have been 
his back broke and not mine," says Patrick, glancing 
about the court convincingly. 

" Come, come; it isn't a thing to trifle about, prisoner !" 

"Eight again, yer honor, for I niver had sich a back in 
all me life ! " 

" I 'm not referring to your back at all, sir, but to this 
grave charge against you of having assisted the prisoner 
to escape ! " 

" Och, an' it 's that they 're up to ! It 's aisily proved 
a lie. I thried me best, yer honor, but that blackguard of 
a watchman wouldn't let him go free. I offered him a 
hundred dollars, and the writch wouldn't tetch it. Och, 
an' I owe him one for that same ! " 

"But he was already free," says the judge. 

" It makes no difference. I '11 give him a batin' all the 



same." 
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But you knew him to be free, Patrick, even while 
offering the bribe." 

"I knew it, yer honor! An' shure do ye think I'd 
make him a prisint of all me year's savin's ? " 

" You knew that he wouldn't touch it." 

"An' how was I to know that in all of the counthry 
he were the officer that were the one exception ? " 

" Who sent you to the prison, Patrick ? " asks the 
judge. 

" Me misthress." 

" And what did she tell you to do ? " 

" To get the young masther free." 

"And this is all, Patrick, that you know ? You haven't 
seen Danton Roland?" 

"Niver had me eyes on him for days." 
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" You didn't see him night before last ? " 

" No, yer honor." 

" I believe you, Patrick, not because I think you would 
be at all likely to tell the truth if a lie would suit you 
better." 

" Thank ye, yer honor.*" 

" Silence, fellow. I believe, then, as I was saying, that 
you had nothing to do with the prisoner's escape. It was 
evidently planned by a wiser head than yours. But this 
cannot exempt you from punishment I send you to the 
city bridewell for six months. You have proved yourself 
to be, Patrick, a very great fool." ^ 

"An' be that one of the raisins of me punishment?" 

" Yes, Patrick." 

"A very good one, too, yer honor, an' one which if 
you'd make gineral would lave the courts without judges 
an' the government without officers," says Patrick, bowing 
and resuming his hat, as the policeman steps forward to 
lead him away. 

"No," the judge says, "Danton Roland escaped not 
by the aid of an ignorant Irishman, but by means of a 
well-laid scheme, including perhaps the prison officials 
themselves." 

A terrible rumor began to float over the city, — terrible 
because it involved the fortunes of so many of the poor. 
The Rolands bank, it was said, had broken. By nine 
o'clock, on the twenty-third, the street was full of people 
clamoring for their gold. The shutters remained closed. 

"Pay me!" cries one, hammering at the door. "It is 
my all. I 've been my life saving it. I 've made the first 
demand." 
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" Give me my money. It was only put in till to-day. 
I don't care for the interest, give me the principal." 

"I'll oflFer yez fair/' cries another. I'll pay yez interest 
for the use of me own money. I 'm a poor man. Pay the 
poor first." 

An officer comes out ; the crowd make a rush to pass 
him. 

"Back — back!" he cries. "It is no use, friends; we'll 
do the best for you, but the best is little. The books are in 
the hands of the judges. The Rolands have utterly failed. 
There isn't twenty cents, I 'm sure, on the dollar. It is 
not a sudden thing, brought about by a culmination of 
unlooked-for misfortunes, but a well-laid plan. The 
books show that, for months and months, this object has 
been worked for. They 've kept a false balance, and, as 
their foreman, David Dudley, says, there is no remedy. 
He's been making almost superhuman efforts to keep 
going until the elder Roland should so far have recovered 
his reason as to be able to attend to it, and give an ac- 
count of his dishonesty. They can go on no longer." 

Then a great cry of execration goes up from the crowd. 
Curses fall on the Rolands' heads, — bitter curses, for 
these poor people have lost their all. They grow furious 
in their resentment, and throw missiles, in their anger, 
against the massive barred doors and closed shutters. 
The police come and disperse the mob, and the assistants 
within go on with their inventory, and David Dudley 
adds up his long lines of figures, and Tom Wicker, porter, 
chuckles to himself gladly, — it is one more blow dealt to 
that great world which, in its heartless aggressiveness, 
has always been dealing blows to him. 
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The Solands are ruined, — are beggars, — outcasts and 
beggars- 
There was nothing left for Dan ton's mother; his father 
was helpless. Raehel^s home, where, during the two years 
of her married life she had lived, was to be sold. As 
much as the law allowed her they left, — nothing more. 
So while she was fleeing with Dan ton, — concerned only 
for his life, — the beautiful little home was despoiling; 
coarse hands were carrying away from under the auction- 
eer's hammer her household gods, — little things she had 
worshiped, because given to her by Dan ton. 

Thus Danton, who had often thought, since this great 
trouble had come to him, how glad he was that he had 
wealth for Rachel, would learn all too soon that Rachel 
was destitute. 



CHAPTEE Y. 

ON SHIPBOARD. 

"Mine is the shipwreck, in a wafry sign I 
And in an earthy,— the dark dungeon,— thine." —Dryden. 

" "T TUSH, Rachel, you are mistaken/' says Danton, in 
-■ — *- answer to her cry. "The vessel in the distance 
is outward bound. It may be the means of my escape. 
She seems lying still in the water. I do not think we 
have been observed." 

"Oh, I'm so afraid, Danton. I wouldn't go nearer," 
says Rachel, laying her hand on Danton's arm, as he re- 
news his strokes with the paddle. 

"Yes, Rachel; it is best that we row boldly by. If 
everything is favorable we '11 signal her. The sooner the 
ocean is between me and the world that has known me 
the better." 

"At least make your disguise more complete. The 
beard which Patrick provided is in your pocket ; — put it 
on. There, that 's an improvement. It changes you won- 
derfully. I breathe freer now. Will you say, Danton, that 
you wish to go directly to Europe?" 

" No, Rachel ; they would suspect something wrong at 
once. I shall say that I desire to go back to the city." 

" Back home, — to the city, — to prison,— to death ! 
Impossible, Danton!" 

" The only way. We are lost — helpless on the current 
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of this fierce old river. See, I lose the paddle ! " And with 
the words he flings it far out toward the shore. 

"Oh, Dan ton, what have you done!" cries Rachel. 
" If it should prove unsafe to trust them ? And how dare 
we go back to town ? " 

" They will not take us back, Rachel. Their vessel is 
headed the other way." 

"Are you sure, Dan ton ? " 

" Quite sure. Give me your handkerchief. We '11 wave 
this as a signal." 

Slowly their little boat is floating by. Dan ton holds 
aloft the flag of truce. Rachel watches anxiously, with 
white face and beating heart. A boat is lowering from 
the vessel's side. Two men enter it, and pull with rapid 
strokes toward them — two common sailors in blue jack- 
ets and panama hats. 

" We 're drifting helplessly down," says Dan ton. "We 
aren't used to the way of boats, and the paddle of this one 
slipped from. us. We belong near the city above — came 
out on the river as an experiment, and once out in the 
current, it wouldn't take us to the shore again." 

The sailors laugh. 

" Could you put about ship and take us home ? " asks 
Danton. 

" Couldn't possi])ly. We 're outward bound. I think, 
though, that the captain- intends stopping at a port farther 
down. He '11 leave you there, and you could take the next 
boat up." 

" The very thing, isn't it, Rachel ? " 

Danton told this story to the captain, and he — the 
honest tar — never doubted it. He ordered them a lunch, 
and insisted upon giving his room to Rachel. The first 
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mate's wife was going out with her husband in the steam- 
er, and played the part of hostess. 

"How soon will she be going?" asks Rachel, anx- 
iously. 

" In an hour, at most. They 're working to lift her off 
the bar. The river bottom changes here so rapidly that 
one can never tell when it is safe. We don't often run in 
so far, there is so constant a shifting of the sand." 

" Put my cloak on, dear," says the mate's wife, an hour 
later. " It is lovely on the deck, but the night is coming 
on, and there is always a heavy mist on the river. I see 
your husband coming up from the cabin. He is wise, 
too, that he has wrapped himself up. I must procure 
a shawl from below. This river dampness is a fatal mias- 
ma. Were you ever before so far south ? " 

" No, never," replies Rachel. 

" Is my disguise complete, Rachel ? " whispers Danton. 
"The captain insisted that I should wear his cloak. I 
represented to him my need of one, and he was kind 
enough to exchange with me for a piece of gold." 

"It is a wonderful help. I do believe, Danton, that 
you will escape. I 'm almost grown a christian. God 
does answer prayers. I 've prayed and prayed and prayed 
the live-long day that you might get away. You are get- 
ting away. Isn't this glorious ? " 

" It is grand. I never fancied, Rachel, that the time 
would come when I should be so glad to flee from my 
own country. But see, it is growing dusk. Are not the 
lights glimmering ahead like lights shining in a town ? " 

" It is a town, Danton ! " cries Rachel, clinging to him. 
"Oh, I'm so afraid to come near any place built by the 
hands of men. I shall always shudder at walls and 
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bricks — shall never recover from the horror I feel at 
the name of the law. If they had killed you, Dan ton, I 
should have hated the world." 

"Hush — here comes the mate and his wife. We are 
almost in port, I see." 

"Fifteen minutes more at most. In a few days we 
shall be far enough out of sight of the land. Then, when 
the dusk comes, there will be only the broad ocean about 
us, with the stars shining in the sky. I wish yourself 
and wife were going, — it would be a jolly sail then. 
Dolly ^s never been so far from home. She '11 long for a* 
little company before she sees the land." 

Rachel looks wistfully toward Danton, who answers 
at once: 

"I 'm afraid of the sea; I shall never envy a sailor his 
life. This experiment of sailing on the river is quite 
enough for me." 

The mate laughs. 

" You are too easily discouraged. It is only sailors 
that see real life. What can one know of the world 
always confined to one little quarter, — or rather, as is 
usually the case with land-lubbers, — begging your par- 
don, — to one thousandth of it. It is like being shut up 
in a prison." 

Rachel shudders and clings closer to Danton's arm. 

" It is safety, at least," replies Danton. 

"Yes, the safety of a Hottentot in his hut, — of a 
prisoner in his cell. But here we are. I 'm loth to leave 
you, comrade. It seems to me that I shouldn't let you 
go. Do you know I 've felt that from the first ; sailors 
are famous for their presentiments." 

You 7nust let him go, sir ! " cries Rachel, alarmed. 
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" Certainly, my dear ; we are not pirates, and do not 
intend forcing you to walk the -plank. But we sometimes 
meet people who have a singular attraction for us; this 
is altogether unaccountable. Now, if I should listen to 
my inward prompter in this case, I should take your 
husband forcibly to my cabin, keep him there until we 
sailed, and release him only when we had landed in 
China." He says this earnestly, as though with a mean- 
ing. 

Danton replies carelessly: "My little wife here, I sus- 
pect, would make it warmer for you than it was ever 
made for Captain Kidd, who sailed in that same lawless 
way. But thanks . for your kindness, and if we can ever 
in any way repay it — " In spite of himself, Panton's 
voice trembles, for what has he — hunted outlaw — where- 
with to pay any debt whatsoever? 

" It is a common courtesy, that 's all," the mate replies. 

Then he takes Danton Eoland^s hand, and the two say 
good-bye forever. And when the vessel sailed on that 
night, the mate said to his wife sitting in their cabin, 
"Dolly, do you know who that was — that man and 
woman ? " 

" No, dear." 

" It was Danton Koland and his wife. I learned in the 
town that the country is wild over his escape. He was to 
have been hung to-day between the hours of sunrise and 
sundown. I feel sure it was he." 

A strange city, strange people, strange ways. So much 
the better for Danton and Rachel. In an out-of-the-way 
part of the town, only half a mile from the landing, they 
rented an obscure room. No vessel was to sail for Europe 
under a week. 
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One whole week of anxious waiting. To these two the 
time seemed interminable. 

Danton went out but little, usually at the edge of the 
evening. Kachel lived in an agony of fear, listening 
breathlessly, with her heart in her mouth, to every 
strange step or voice that sounded in the hall. This 
waiting and uncertainty was like the waiting and uncer- 
tainty of death. Once sailing away — once gone from his 
home, his country and his people — and the probabilities 
of his capture would be very much lessened. This they 
both felt, impatiently counting the days and hours. 

At last the day was come. He had taken passage on a 
vessel. His name was an assumed one, Victor Bluff; for, 
says Danton, "I shall be quite sure to elude my enemies.^' 
He seemed to fancy that there was a favorable prophecy 
even in this name, which had come to him as a promise. 
Everything, he thought, had so far worked in his favor. 
His escape from prison with only Patrick's aid, then 
finding the canoe hid in the brush, the vessel lying in the 
river as though waiting to carry him on, — all this was a 
special providence designed for his benefit. He was to be 
the Victor, he was to Bluff his enemies. He said this to 
Rachel, almost laughing. 

Have you ever seen one to whom has been given a 
sudden respite from death? With what gladness he ac- 
cepts it ! how frantic are his demonstrations of joy ! how 
loth he is to believe that death can ever so nearly touch 
him again! So it was with Danton. This gauntlet once 
run, this danger once passed, and it seemed to him run 
and passed forever. 

Rachel went with Danton to the vessel, which lay out 
but a short distance from the shore. She stood with him 
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alone on the deck near the wheel. For the first time she 
believed entirely that he was to escape. There was scarcely 
a possibility of anything happening to detain him. But 
now that the hour was come, now that he must go, she 
felt almost unequal to the trial of giving him up. She 
had to remind herself of the terrible danger from which 
he was fleeing to enable her to undergo the ordeal with 
the least composure. 

" It isn't forever, Danton," she says, clinging to him. 

" No darling, we will hope not." 

" We know that it is not. In one year, at most, I shall 
come, and perhaps before that time something may occur 
so that you need not be afraid to return home." 

" Good bye, then, darling little wife, good bye," and he 
takes her in his arms. 

There is a step behind. He lifts his head — turns slowly. 
A hand is on his shoulder, — two men facing him — one on 
each side. 



CHAPTER YI. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

*^ Man, with ra^ng drink inflamed, 
l8 far more ttavage and untamed ; 
Supplier his loss of wit and Mtcnse 
With barb'rousness and insolence/' —Butler. 

JIM SYKES was a cooper — a journeyman workman 
receiving so much per barrel. He lived in a small 
tenement house, pleasantly situated on a bluff near the 
river. He was a great, good-natured fellow, always laugh- 
ing, except when he was the worse for liquor; and out of 
shop hours was always at home, except when some one of 
his old companions would tempt him away. 

He had been married twelve years ; was the father of 
four children, — three girls and one boy. The boy, called 
Edward, was the eldest, then Mary next, then Olivia and 
Lucy. 

His wife, Mary, was a pleasant little woman, with fair 
skin, brown hair and blue eyes. The boy resembled 
her; the three girls, their father, — a dark man, with an 
open, generous countenance, betokening more of good 
nature than of intelligence. His mouth was broad,. lips 
full, with a corresponding broadness and fullness of the 
face at the eyes. The face was not a bad one, nor yet was 
it one betokening depth of purpose or high resolve. 

The tea-table is waiting, and the wife, Mary, is watch- 
ing uneasily at the window. It is early sundown, and the 
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twilight is bright yet in the path which winds over the 
bluff from the river. • 

"Your father be coming children/' she says, pleasantly, 
with a glad tone in her voice. 

" Oh, father's comin' ! fathei-'s comin' ! " and there is a 
hasty scampering of little feet out of the door and along 
the path to meet him. 

He comes in with one, — the baby, — perched on his 
shoulder, the others clinging to his hands. 

" Ware waitin' for me, Mollie ?" he asks, good-naturedly. 

" I ware afraid," says the woman, coloring, " that some- 
thin' had happened." 

" Say it out, Mollie, — say it out. You ware afraid I 'd 
been drinkin' ? Wasn't that it, hey ? " 

"Yes, Jim. I thought that maybe you 'd gone down 
town with some of the boys, as 'twas Saturday." 

" No, Mary. I 've been talkin' with ther boss. He 's 
thinkin' of puttin' me in foreman." 

"Oh, Jim!"— this gladly. 

" Yes, he be, 'cause Ted's took to drinkin' so that he 
can't trust him. An' he says as I 've been so steady that 
he be sure I 'm ther one for ther place." 

" Poor Ted ! " 

"Yes, it be a pity, Mollie. He ware the smartest work- 
man in the shop. My day's work ware never nothin' to 
what ware Ted's. The barrels that he did make, ter be 
sure ! Everybody ware after Ted's barrels. He could use 
an adze, too. An' now he be that shaky that he can't pull 
the draw-knife straight through a stave." 

" It 's a shame, Jim, I do say, that any one should let 
Ted have a drink. There 's Jane an' the children as be 
starvin'. An' there never ware a cleverer woman than 
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Jane. She *s worked an' tried every way to hide Ted's 
faults. It's no use; he's* bent on goin' down. I do think 
that the farmers out west had best to burn their corn. IL 
is better than sellin' it, for if it 's sold it ben't the poor as 
is cryin' for bread as gets it, but it turns itself into some- 
thin* that takes away what little bread the creatures al- 
ready have. I don't see, Jim, what more right the govern- 
ment has to license a man to sell liquor than a pawn- 
broker has to buy stolen goods. Seems to me, Jim, that 
one be as bad as the other. If there be any worst, that 
worst be the government." 

"I s'pects, Mollie, that you be about right, though I 
ain't heerd none of the politicians as says that, nor the 
church members either. There's Deacon Sham, as owns 
the biggest distillery in the country, an' he orter know, as 
he be the biggest light around. No, I s'pose it be all 
right, — must be, — for all of the educated rich folks say 
so; an' when I went to old Gotham's, to take him his 
wine barrels, I seed the table full of bottles an' glasses, an' 
they were drinkin' an' talkin' as jovial like as do Ted an' 
I over our liquor." 

. " I wouldn't drink with Ted, Jim. I 'd be afraid to. 
He be goin' to the bad, an' no one goes in that way but 
that some one be to blame for it. If no one would take a 
glass with him, why, he wouldn't take so many. An' if 
there ware no glasses to take, why, he mightn't drink at 
all. It seems to me, Jim, as the tempter bo as bad as the 
criminal. Elder Splinkins said last Sunday as how the 
devil ware worse than Eve. Now, it 'pears to me that the 
government, that gets its pay for every pint of liquor that 
Ted buys, be worse than Ted, who drinks the liquor." 

" So it be, Mollie — so it be," says Jim, laughing ; "■ but 
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the government has an appetite for taxes, which be as bad 
as be Ted's for his grog. Bin to school to-day, Master 
Ned? 

" Yes, sir," replies the boy. 

"An' ware up in your lessons ? " 

" Left off head. Ted's Jake ware at the foot." 

"At the foot ? He always ware a smart chap. How 's 
that ? " 

" He had no book, an' the master said as how he 'd have 
to stan' there till he could get one." 

" Which be a shame," cries Jim. 

"An' none of the boys would let him look over with 
them, 'cause they said as how his father ware a drunkard." 

"' The little rascals ! " 

"An' Deacon Sham's Mary said it ware a shame that 
such ragged children ware permitted to 'tend the public 
schools." 

" I 'm afraid, Mollie, that Deacon Sham — though he be 
deacon of a church," says Jim, soberly — " be a very great 
rascal. He knows, as do all of the community, that he 's 
had the biggest share in makin' Ted a drunkard. Another 
cup of tea, Mary. My nerves be that shaky to-night. 
Isn't there some one at the door ? Oh, Pigeon ! Come 
in, messmate, come in. How are you ? " 

" Pretty well, Jim. Is the wife and babies well ? " 

"Just middlin', thank you. Mary's tired a watchin' 
for me. I ware a bit late. Ted's goin' to the bad, the 
boss says." 

" So I heerd. A pity that is for Ted." 

" Yes, he ware a clever chap." 

"Ye 're goin' to have his place, ain't you, Jim." 

" So they say." 
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" That^s a fine bit of luck. You '11 be quite above-board 
then/* 

" Yes, an' I shall soon have the little home I promised 
MoUie years ago." 

" Will you walk down into the city, Jim ? It is Satur- 
day night, and it seems dull after the shop all the week." 

" Be you willin', MoUie ? I won't be gone long, an' I '11 
come home sure all right an' straight." 

" Oh, you '11 remember, Jim — you won't forget ? Think 
of Ted," cries Mollie, in a loud whisper. 

" Never fear, never fear. I '11 remember what you told 
me." 

" Please do, Jim ; you know it isn't safe. I 'm not 
afraid of you, Jim. I never ware, neither ware the chil- 
dren ; but if you should take a drop too much it hurts 
your head, an' I wouldn't be there to see what you would 
be doin'. You 'Jl be careful, Jim ? " 

" Yes, girl, yes ; you set that store by my old dumb 
head as though it ware that much gold. It ben't worth 
it — it ben't worth it." 

" Don't, Jim, don't ; this same old rough head be worth 
everything to me and the children." She kisses his face 
lovingly, and he turns away, hiding his misty eyes from 
his friend. 

A tree, it is said, flourishes in Java which emits a 

poison so deadly in its effect that it is death to one 

coming within its atmosphere. Witliin this magic circle 

no green thing grows. — even reptiles curl up and die. 

Birds, if by chance coming near, flutter and fall. From 

this tree, — known as the Upas, — oozes a gum, which is a 

deadly poison. The government procures this by means 

of its criminals. A man sentenced to death has this one 
3* 
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chance for his life. He is taken to the borders of this 
dangerous land, is given every possible means of protec- 
tion, and, amid the prayers of his weeping friends, starts 
on his fatal errand. 

And all along the road made by these poor criminals' 
feet white bones lie bleaching, marking the way. Some- 
times he reaches the tree,— starts back, — even comes as 
far as the outer circle, — and then, overcome by the deadly 
exhalation, falls and dies. We listen to these stories with 
wonder and incredulity ; but in our midst is something 
sustained by the government, and supported by the peo- 
ple, far more wonderful than is the fabulous Upas tree of 
Java. It is something so insatiable in its appetite that 
every year thousands fall victims to its rapacity. 

It fills our streets with paupers, our jails and prisons 
with criminals, impoverishes the people, reducing them 
to a state of mendicancy. It enters happy homes, sits 
down between husband and wife, between parents and 
children, and the home is a wreck and ruin. It robs the 
widow of her mite, the fatherJess of bread. It rides free 
of charge on our railroads, not always in the passenger 
coaches, but, alas, too often on the engine. It provides 
inmates for our hospitals and insane asylums, convicts 
for our penitentiaries, and victims for the gallows. Of 
two thirds of all the murders perpetrated, it says boldly, 
— "I did it!" And it makes no apology for its crimes, 
but -glories in its liberty, — mistaking the word, for it 
should say license. 

" Have you anything to say, prisoner at the bar, why 
sentence should not be pronounced upon you ? " asked a 
judge a few days ago of a wretched criminal. 
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"Only this/' replied the wretch, — "I didn't mean to 
kill him. I 'd been drinkinV 

One who cannot control his appetite is, in a measure, 
a child, and should be placed, so far as that particular 
failing is concerned, under the restrictions which a wise 
parent provides for his child. It matters not that we say, 
" It is his own fault ; no one compelled him to take it." 
It is the old guilty cry of Cain, — "Am I my brother's 
keeper?" "An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure," says the old proverb. That government, then, is the 
wisest which prevents crime, for prevention is better than 
punishment. 

Now Tom Wicker, since the closing of the Rolands 
bank, had been looking about with the intention of eiiter- 
ing into some congenial business. As Tom had gravely 
informed his cat, he was going up in the world. He had 
money, and this Tom knew, as well as you or I, reader, 
was one of the first requisites necessary to this going up. 
Now the government, in disposing of this dangerous 
commodity which enters into men's mouths to steal away 
their brains, without any hesitancy whatever, took Tom 
as an accomplice. 

Tom couldn't read, — was a poor ignorant creature ; had 
no just perception of right and wrong ; didn't care in the 
least for a single human being in all the world about 
him ; and yet he understood perfectly this compact. 

So down in the town, near the river, — in a respectable 
quarter, too, — Tom put up his shingle, "Tom Wicker's 
Saloon." The place was newly painted and newly fur- 
nished. It was liberally lighted, and little tables were 
scattered over the room. Easy-chairs, with wide backs 
and inviting arms, were waiting for occupants. The 
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glasses on the counter were shining and polished, and the 
liquors in the cut bottles sparkled and gleamed in the 
light. It was opening night, and a great placard on the 
outside announced, "Grand Opening Night," "Free 
Lunch from Six to Twelve." 

Tom didn't understand the mixing and preparing of 
drinks, so he had hired a bar-tender, Bill Blount, known 
from one end of the city to the other as one of the tough- 
est of boys to handle, and for that very reason one of the 
most disagreeable. He stood behind the bar waiting, 
with his sleeves rolled up and with a white apron tied 
about him, the coming in of Tom's customers. 

" If it 's Tom and Jerry that yer want, I 'm the boy 
that can mix it to yer taste; or would yer be after taking 
black-strap, and if not that, why then punch ? There 's 
nothing sold so fine as the drinks here," says he. 

"A little old rye, if yer plaze," says a big, brawny 
fellow, sauntering up to the bar. "As yer stands treat 
to-night, I '11 take the best." 

"An' that 's ther best, is it ? " says another. " Yer 
taste is an aboriginal one. Brandy for me." 

"And here's to the prosperity of this new church," 
cries one, staggering forward, " as has free seats for all." 

"Hear! hear! — free seats to all!" And there is a 
clinking of the glasses, and a repeating of tlie toast. 

" I can beat yer, Jim Sykes, at euchre. Shall we play 
for ther drinks?" 

"I'm willin' — though I did promise Mollie that I 
wouldn't tetch another card." 

"Oh, he promised Mollie; do ye hear, — he promised 
Mollie?" laughs the crowd derisively. 

" Who 's Mollie ? " asks Bill Blount, sneeringly . 
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"I '11 tell yer who be Mollie, an' yer needn't ask agin. 
Mollie be mv wife ; that's who she be." 

** Oh, yer wife, Jim Sykes, — which is a nuisance. A 
woman is well enough, but a wife ! I 'd rather not be 
fastened to an apron-string." 

" Come on, Jim Sykes. Shall it be a four-handed or 
single-handed game ? " 

"Four-handed. Old Tom here will play with me agin 
you and young Pigeon there," cries Jim, shuffling the 
cards. **Ah, it 's an ace, — so we 've the deal. Shovels be 
trumps, too." 

"It is to be the best three out of five, isn't it?" says 
Pigeon, hauling in the cards. 

"No," says Jim, "the best two, — that's what we be. 
An' I 've played enough. I begin ter feel the liquor in me 
head, an' I don't want ter go home ter Mollie drunk." 

" It would be sich a rarity," says Bill Blount, with a 
sneer. 

" Yer know the time. Bill Blount, when it ware. If it 
hadn't been fur you I don't think I 'd ever drinked er 
drop." 

"Oh, no, very likely not, — with the road afore yer that 
yer father traveled." 

"See here. Bill Blount; for Mary's sake I don't want a 
quarrel with you, though I knows what's the matter with 
you, — Mary married me instead of you. That 's it." 

" Come, come, — have done with your bickering ; what 
do we care who Mary married, or who she didn't marry ? 
Bring on the liquor." 

"Yer see, boys, — yer won't feel offended, I hopes, but 
my head, as I said, be feelin' queer, — kind of swimmin' 
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about, dizzy like, — an* it 'pears to me that I hadn't best 
tetch anything more to-night." 

" Oh, pshaw, Jim Sykes, yer a coward ! Afraid of yer 
wife, — that's what's the matter with you. Drink yer 
liquor." 

" Bring on a bottle of the regular stuff," cries Pigeon, 
—" I '11 pay for it." 

Bill Blount sets the bottle on the table, and stands off 
with folded arms. A wicked-looking fellow is this Bill 
Blount, with his great heavy head, firm set mouth, and 
stolid face. 

" Help yerself, Jim Sykes, help yerself," says Pigeon, 
pushing the bottle toward him. 

**I say, boys, — I know I hadn't orter tetch another 
drop. My head's that queer now that I don't know 
whether I be standin' on it or not. And then, — do you 
believe in dreams ? " 

" In dreams ? Yes, to be sure. Who doesn't ? Was 
you dreaming, Jim ? " 

" I dreamed that I ware lyin' in me own coffin, an' " 

** You always were famous for lying out of it, so there 
was nothing so strange in that dream, Jim Sykes," laughs 
Bill Blount. 

There is a dangerous sparkle in Jim's eye. Tom Wicker 
rubs his hands in ecstasy. Here is the great world at its 
worst. Why, he had never been so bad as this. 

" Yer sez that in arnest, does yer. Bill Blount ? " And 
there is a tight clutching of the coarse fingers about the 
neck of the bottle. 

"An' why should I say it in any other way, Jim Sykes ? 
I owes yer one, an' I means ter pay it, an' so I say your 
dream ware a nateral one, an' was quite likely to be true." 
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There is a quick whirling of the shining bottle above 
Jim's head — a heavy blow — a shrill cry. 

A dozen hands are stretched forward. Jim is laughing 
wildly ; the poison — strychnine, arsenic, absinthe, and 
^ all the other fearful ingredients of the villainous com- 
pound — has turned his brain. 

Bill Blount is lying quite still on the floor. 

" He 's dead," says Pigeon, sobered instantly. 

" I wish he ware, I wish he ware," cries Jim, swinging 
the bottle. 

"Hush, Jim Sykes; does yer know what yer are if he 
be dead ? " 

" I doesn't care what I are; that 's what I don't." 

" You had better care, then. Ye 're a murderer, that 's 
what yer be ! " 

"Halloo! what's up?" cries the government, in the 
guise of two policemen entering. 

" Jim Sykes here," says Tom Wicker to his superior, 
"hit Bill Blount with a bottle, an' we don't know but 
that the creeter be dead." 

"Dead?" cries the officer, leaning down. "Almost 
dead, that 's sure. Here, comrade, take charge of this fel- 
low. If the man dies, it 's a tough one for you, sir. I 
wouldn't care to be in your shoes." 

And so Tom Wicker's saloon, under the patronage of 
the government, does its first night's work. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE BOND OF FRIENDSHIP BROKEN. 

" For time will come, with all its blights. 
The ruin'd hope,— the friend unkind." — Moore. 

AS Rachel was a Jewess, and Dan ton's mother a Catho- 
-^^ he, the two had held aloof from each other. Not 
but that Rachel would have been glad to have loved her 
husband's friends. Caring for Dan ton's people seemed to 
her next to caring for Danton himself. When she found 
that she was homeless, the bank broken, the old mother 
and father thrust out into the world friendless, her heart 
sank within her. Not even for her child's sake did it 
seem possible that she could live. What was life, she 
asked, that it should be worth all this struggle? A 
few days more or less of pleasure, many days of pain, — 
and then an eternity. 

She felt this boon to be very little which is called liv- 
ing, but which is, in fact, the process of dying, even from 
the cradle to the grave. She had died, she said, a thou- 
sand deaths in the weeks which had come and gone since 
Dan ton's arrest. One death was sufficient. Why was it 
that people were compelled to suffer so many ? 

Word was sent to her from the prison that Danton was 
dangerously ill, perhaps dying. Then this Jewess, who 
had been taught all her life that death was a terrible 
thing, — for even old Solomon had never been able to' an- 
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fiwer Isaiah'd question, " If a man die, shall he live again ? '* 
— thanked heaven in her heart that God was to take him, 
and not man send him, from the world. 

At the prison door she met Danton's mother going in, 
leaning upon the arm of a priest, who had come to confess 
the dying mdn in his last moments, so that the church 
might grant him absolution. 

The prison chaplain and the physician were in the cell. 

The priest bows his head, and holds his cross before 
Dan ton's face. 

"My son," he says, "the church is waiting to absolve 
thee from all thy sins." 

"He that died to save sinners can alone save thee," 
says the chaplain. 

"Rachel, Eachel!" cries Danton, weakly holding out 
his hands ; " are you here, Eachel ? " 

"Yes, Danton," answers Eachel; " and mother, too." 

• "And mother, too." This touched the mother's heart, 

and she came forward hastily and knelt with the Jewess. 

The three heads were bent down together, and in the 

heart of each was a thanksgiving that Danton would die. 

The physician laid his hand upon the prisoner's head, 
placed his fingers upon the wrist. 

"All immediate danger, I think, is over," he says, pro- 
fessionally. "The man, very possibly, may recover." 

"What!" cries Eachel, springing to her feet and facing 
him. " Will he not die ! Do you dare to tell me that he 
is to live! Surely this moisture and dampness is the 
moisture and dampness of death." 

" It is the symptom that his constitution, which is a 

remarkably strong one, has conquered the disease. That 

is dead, and not the man." 
4 
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"Death itself," she cries bitterly, "has refused us 
mercy." 

"Hush, Eachel, hush," says Danton. " It is said that 
all things are for the best, — that * whatever is, is right/" 

" No, Danton, do not tell me it is right that you should 
die, — you who are innocent, — that the real murderer 
should escape, — should live long years respected and 
happy " 

"No, not happy, Rachel, — with two murders on his 
soul. I have sent for David Dudley. Eachel, do you 
think I am naturally suspicious ? Am I, mother ? " 

" No, Danton, no, — the most generous disposition, and 
you were that from a child," answers his mother, fondly. 

*•' Since this great trouble of the bank has come, I 've 
been thinking that, it may be, the ones I trusted I shouldn't 
have trusted, — that this may have all been worked up by 
one hand, — that the ruin wrought was wrought for an 
object, and that there is a motive underlying the whole 
affair that, were I free, I might sift to the bottom." 

"And you have sent for your friend, David Dudley, to 
do this for you ? " suggests Rachel. 

"No, Rachel, I have sent for David Dudley to accuse 
him of the crime ! " 

"Oh, Danton!" cries his mother, joyfully, — "if you 
might prove it, — if you only could ! " 

The chaplain, physician and turnkey have left the cell. 
There is a sound of steps in the corridor. The door is 
unlocked, and David Dudlev enters. He looks from one 
to the other, hesitates as he offers his hand, and says 
brokenly, — " You sent for me, Danton. Is there anything 
that I can do?" 

Now, when Danton sees his old friend so changed, and 
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how the months have left their terrible marks upon him, 
he feels his heart yearning toward him with its old 
tenderness, and the cruel words which he had been think- 
ing to say slip away from him utterly. He reaches out 
his hand and grasps David's hand warmly. 

" Why, old friend," he says, — " 1 don't think of any- 
thing only this : I want you to try and understand how 
it is that the bank has failed." 

David glances toward Rachel, as though to nerve him- 
self in his purpose by a remembrance of her loss to him, 
and says, coldly and significantly, — "You, Danton, should 
best understand that." 

"David, am I right? Is my confidence misplaced? 
Are you, indeed, a villain ?" 

" Be quiet, Danton," says Rachel, — " not that you en- 
danger your life, for that isn't much, but the man isn't 
worth your words. His smile answers your question for 
him." 

" I must hear it from his own lips. David, you haven't 
paid out the full amount of money which Solomon, — 
Rachel's father, — deposited with us. David, where is the 
receipt which you said you found near the desk on that 
terrible morning ? " 

"I found no receipt, — neither did I say so," answers 
David, coldly. 

" It is enough ! " cries Danton, turning his face away. 
"' Mother, Rachel, his is the hand that has dealt this blow. 
If I hadn't been blinded through my love for him and 
trust in him I must have known it before." 

" If you were in your right mind, Danton," says David, 
mildlv, " I would remember this a":ainst vou. As it is, I 
cannot forget that you have been my friend." 
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" If you hadn't forgotten that, you could never have 
done this. What had I done to you, David, that I should 
deserve this at your hands ? When other hands were 
raised against you, mine interposed to save you. When 
the boys at school misused you, I was the only one who 
stood by you. How is it that you have proved a traitor 
to me — more than traitor to yourself? " 

" There are persons," says David, uneasily, " who cannot 
go down alone. If misfortune overtake them they are 
only too glad to find that it has overtaken others." 

" When misfortune came to you, David, I was quite 
willing to lift you up to me. It was my greatest happiness 
that I was able to do this. When I shared my home with 
you, I shared its privileges. When I took you as my 
friend I made you my confidant. In what did I fail, 
David, that you have found an excuse for your enmity ? " 

" His head, as his father's is," says David, speaking to 
Rachel, " is quite turned with his trouble. I am not your 
enemy, Danton." 

" What are you, then, David ? Is there a better word ? " 

"And if you are a friend," says Rachel, " tell him where 
the receipt is for which he asked you but just now." 

" Yes, David, Solomon's receipt," says Danton. 

" This is evidence more than all the rest that his head 
isn't quite right. I never told you, Danton, of any re- 
ceipt. You must have been dreaming." 

" Then my life has been a dream. The world itself is 
a shadow. For nothing more tangible has come into it 
than you accusing me of robbing Solomon of this receipt. 
David, I cannot prove it, but I 'm quite convinced that 
you 've been working against me." 

"And your conviction is mine, Danton. After all, I 
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shall have something to live for, David Dudley, and that 
is to hunt you down." And Eachel, as she says this, faces 
him angrily, with something of old Solomon's look in her 
eyes. 

"I don't understand," cries Madame Eoland, "why 
any one should wish to harm Danton. I am sure there 
never was a more generous boy. Tell me, David, your 
reason. It doesn't seem to me that you can have done 
this, for Danton could have given you no cause for 
enmity." * 

"Danton gave him what he fancied a cause," says 
Rachel. 

" You think this ? " cries David, turning suddenly 
upon her. " If I had a cause, it should be an extenua- 
tion. If a man can make an apology for his sins, it is 
half of repentance for them. The greatest rascals have 
always a plea for their misdoings. You would be im- 
measurably disappointed if I had none." 

" The motive which has actuated you can hardly be an 
extenuation to yourself, much less to others. You hated 
Danton, David, that I loved him." 

"It is a judgment upon us," cries Dantoji^s mother, 
" that the boy has wed with a heretic. I am sorely pun- 
ished, Blessed Virgin, that I had not earlier brought him 
within the pale of the true church." 

Rachel cowers down near Danton. The priest lightly 
touches her hair with his hand. 

"There is one way," he says, "only one. And that 
is, that you, daughter, renounce the faith of your fathers, 
and with this unfortunate man become as one flesh under 
the blessing and sanction of the true church." 
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" I am Danton's wife," she says, humbly. "As Danton 
believes I am willing to believe." 

"Then, my son, if you resist our teaching, you resist 
not to your own destruction, but you send to endless per- 
dition the soul of this young woman, who is so willing to 
trust you. If you expect a miracle to be performed in 
your favor, you should be willing to honor the power 
which is alone able to perform it." 

"I am only expecting now," says Danton, hopelessly, 
"to die." 

But even while he speaks there is a shout outside, — a 
glad voice somewhere in the corridor. 

" If death were all, it would not matter. If the grave 
were the final resting-place, — but after death comes the 
judgment. We must choose now. My son, wilt thou not 
throw thyself upon the bosom of the church, confess thy 
sins and receive absolution for " 

The worthy priest is interrupted by hasty feet coming 
through the corridor. The door is unlocked and the 
turnkey enters. 

"The condemned's sentence has been commuted to 
imprisonment, — to hard labor for life." 

Then Jewess and Catholic sink down together, and 
with clasped hands thank God that Danton is not to die. 
All difference of sect, in this grand moment of thanksgiv- 
ing, is forgotten. And who can tell but that in that Great 
Day all nations and religions may be fused into one, — as 
one and the same God rules over all ? 

What mattered it now to them how endless was eter- 
nity — how deep was purgatory? — whether it were a 
seething, boiling mass of glowing brimstone, lapping with 
forked, fiery tongues unchristened babes and hardened 
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sinners, or whether it were a Lethe of forgetfulness, up 
and down whose flowery banks sinners walked for ages, 
stupefied to all memory of the human lives they had lived? 

Dan ton, then, was not to die. To his mother even this 
seemed too terrible to be borne; yet there was this much 
hope, that in time they would prove him to be innocent. 

"For life!" cries David Dudley. "So, so; the world 
will never forget that the criminal is unhung." He goes 
away from the prison, stooping and shuffling more than 
ever, and one looking closely into his eyes would find the 
angel quite gone, — a demon hiding in their depths. 

Down the broad iron stairs Dan ton's mother and Ra- 
chel go, the priest lighting the way. Poor old Madame 
Roland glances about horrified as she thinks of the grim- 
ness and desolateness overlying all, which is forever to 
stand to Danton in the place of home. She looks up and 
remembers that these are the stone steps over which her 
poor boy's tired feet again and again are to pass. 

Then they go down to the lower floor, and Danton is 
left to the long years of his dreary life. 



CHAPTER YIII. 

BRIGHT HOPES DISPELLED. 

" Hopes, what are they? Beads of morning 
Strung on slender blades of grass, 
Or a spider's web adorning 

In a strait and treacherous pass." — Wordsivorth. 

POOR Mollie Sykes sat among her children. A tallow 
candle was burning on the table ; the baby was sleep- 
ing in its low crib; the two little girls, Mollie and Olivia, 
were dressing a doll under their mother's supervision, and 
the blue-eyed boy was learning his lesson. For years and 
years she had not felt the confidence in the future which 
she felt to-night. The prospect held out to Jim, of secur- 
ing the place of foreman in the shop, was something so 
momentous in her simple and, in a measure, destitute 
life, that she sang happily at her work, forgetting that the 
hour was growing late, — forgetting even that Jim hadn't 
come. Then, when she remembered that he had prom- 
ised to return early, she began to conjecture as to what 
the reason might be for his tarrying, — never once think- 
ing of the terrible temptation and subjection to which he, 
as one of the shop men, was liable. She walked out to 
the gate, looked along the path toward the river and to- 
ward the town. The moon was shining placidly in the 
clear star-lit sky, with no premonition in its smooth, calm 
face of the tragedy just enacted. The stars were twink- 
ling happily, the great river rolled onward toward the sea 
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with a glad murmur, and away in the distance the shining 
headlights of two steamboats were rushing along side by 
side, coming up against the current in a closely-contested 
race. 

"I wonder/' says MoUie, audibly, "that Jim doesn't 
come. I s'pose he be talkin' with the boss about Ted's 
place." 

Some one is coming along the path over the bluff from 
the river. She hears the*shuffling of unsteady feet, the 
uncertain sounds of bad words strangled at their birth, a 
low muttering of apparent dissatisfaction. 

"I hope that ben't Jim," she says, alarmed. "No, it 
ben't him. I ware sure that Jim wouldn't forget his 
promise. That be Ted. Ted, be it ye ? " 

"Wal, if it ben't Jim's Mollie, waitin' at the gate! 
What be yer waitin' fur, Mollie ? " 

"I ware thinkin' it ware time that Jim be comin'." 

"Jim be in a bad way, Mollie. Yer hadn't best to 
wait fur 'im. He won't come home to-night." 

"Not come home to-night? Come, come, Ted, yer 
must be mistaken. Jim always comes home, anyway." 

"He'd come, no doubt, fast enough, ef they'd give 'im 
a chance ; but a chance be what they won't give 'im." 

"Oh, dear!" cries Mollie, "that bad Pigeon! He al- 
ways be after Jim." 

"But it ben't Pigeon this time. No, it be Bill 
Blount." 

"And did he dare to harm Jim ? " 

"Hush, Mollie ; it ware Jim as harmed 'im." 

"Did they quarrel, Ted ? " 

" Wal, they do say as they had some words." 

"And did they come to blows? " 
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"Thare waren't but one blow, Mollie, and that Jim 
struck. He hit Bill with a bottle." 

"Then Jim had been drinkin', Ted." 

" He ware crazy like, an' when all the hands ware held 
toward 'im, and all the men cried out, *Jim Sykes, yer be 
a murderer, that 's what yer be!' Jim jest laughs wild like, 
an' sed as he didn't care if he ware." 

"Jim a murderer, Ted ! What do you mean ! " cries 
Mollie, clutching Ted's arm. * 

"Yer axed me, Mollie, else I wouldn't a sed it; but 
the beaks tuk Jim to ther station, an' ther do say as Bill 
Blount will die. Why, don't take on so ! I know as how 
yer sot a heap by Jim, more 'n almost than does Jane by 
me. He ben't worth it, be Jim, no more 'n be I. A man 
that '11 drink an' drink, as does I an' Jim too, ben't worth 
the tears from any purty woman's eyes. So don't mind 
it, Mollie." 

" Did yer say, Ted," sobs Mollie, " that Jim be in ther 
station ? " 

"Yes, Mollie, that 's whar he be. An' I wouldn't think 
on 't, 'cause yer has got the piccaninnies to care fur. It 
may be that Bill Blount won't die. I shouldn't a told yer 
the worst; but I's a growin' that dumb — a stupid is 
what Jane calls me, an' Jane be right, 'cause she always 
ware a downright smart woman. I say, Mollie, whar be 
yer goin'? If ther gal ben't makin' for ther town !" 

Straight down the path, over the bluff, toward the 
town, turning neither to the right nor the left, Mollie 
goes. The shining moon, the twinkling stars, the rip- 
pling river, — all of these which had smiled so sweetly in 
perfect harmony with her happiness, now seem to be 
laughing sardonically at her misery. A half-hour ago 
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nature itself had been in unison with her thankfulness, 
but now she fancies the world changed, hardened to an 
implacable indifference. Even the tiny bladeiJ of grass, 
glistening witli dew at her feet, seem to bristle with an- 
tagonism to her and hers. 

Mollie reaches the town, comes to Tom Wicker's saloon, 
reads the placard stuck up conspicuously on the outside, 
"Opening Night. Free Lunch from Six to Twelve." 
Two policemen are talking near the door. 

"He is one of Grave's men, — a troublesome fellow when 
in liquor, — quiet and steady enough else." 

"There isn't a doubt but that t'other chap '11 die, — 
that 's what the doctor says; an' if he dies, why Jim Sykes 
'11 go up." 

"Oh, sir!" cries Mollie, "Jim Sykes be my man; could 
yer tell me anything about him ?" 

"Why they've taken him to the station. Monday 
morning he will be brought into the court. You can see 
him then if you come at nine o'clock." 

"To-night, sir, mayn't I see Jim to-night, just to let 
him know that the worst be over — that I've heerd it? 
Jim '11 take it mighty hard when he finds that some one 
else must tell me." 

" It is impossible, good woman, that you see the pris- 
oner to-night. The best that we can promise is Monday 
morning." 

" Oh, sir, if you only knew how sorry Jim '11 be when 
the liquor's gone down from his head! An' then there '11 
be no one to tell him that they knew he didn't mean ter 
do it. For I 'm sure that he didn't, sir. There never ware 
a kinder or better man than Jim. He set that store by 
us all, that he ware pleased at the least bit of good luck, 
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an' now this great piece of bad luck will a nigh kill him. 
Couldn't yer let me step in a moment, just ter say, * Jim, 
I '11 stand by yer, 'cause I knows it wan't yerself as done 
it, but the pizen which the city give yer, and which got 
inter yer head ' ? " 

" He shouldn't have taken the liquor, my good woman," 
interrupts the officer, coldly. 

" It ware one of Jim's failin's, and the only one. Jim 
took after his father, and Jim's father ware fond of his 
grog. Now, when Ned ware a baby, he ware always after 
bits of glass. He 'd pick them out of the winder — would 
smash bottles — would even cry fur the lookin' glass over 
ther table, and every bit he 'd get he 'd put it inter his 
mouth. So I always watched Ned carefully, fur, of course, 
had he swallered the tiniest mite, it would a killed him. 
I ware wiser than ware Ned, an' I kept him from hurtin' 
hisself. Now the government be wiser than Jim or poor 
Ted ; so I thinks, instead of puttin' the pizen in the poor 
tempted creetur's way, it should a watched over them like 
I a watched over Ned. It strikes me the government 
should be ther people's mother, always lookin' out fur ther 
people's good, instead of tryin' ter get them cheated, an' 
drunk, an' imprisoned, an' hung! If it ben't ter take care 
of ther people, what be ther government fur, I 'd like ter 
know ? An' if it ben't honest, like a lovin' mother, what 
be the Goddess of Liberty a doin' on the top of the capi- 
tol, and what be Justice, with a scale in her hands?" 

The two policemen laugh uneasily. 

" My good woman, your argument is a new one, if not 
a practicable one. Put it in the shape of a petition and 
send it up to congress." 

" Be you in arnest, sir ? " asks Mollie, quickly. " There 
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ben't a woman in the country that wouldn't sign it, 
fur what does it mean? Just this: that the govern- 
ment should take the same lovin' care of it's people as 
the mothers take of their children. But mayn't I go in 
an' see Jim ? One kind word from me ware always worth 
so much to him when his head ware a bit unsteady." 

*•' Not to-night. We have no power to admit you. Be 
on hand at nine o'clock Monday morning, and you '11 find 
him at the police court." And the officers enter Tom's 
saloon, step to the bar, and call for the drinks. 

Tom, highly gratified, stands treat, understanding per- 
fectly that the government's patronage gives to his saloon 
a certain popularity, as congressmen, sipping their wine, 
make rum-drinking respectable. 

When Monday morning came it found poor Mollie at 
the justice's court, awaiting impatiently the bringing in 
of Jim. And when Jim sees his faithful wife, white and 
worn from her night's watching, her eyes red and swollen 
from weeping, he buries his face in his coarse hands, hid- 
ing it from the people, and sobs bitterly. 

" Don't, Jim, don't," says Mollie, in her motherly tones. 
"It be quite bad enuff without that. I knows as yer 
didn't mean ter do it." 

" Thank yer, Mollie, that yer stan' by me. I don't de- 
sarve it. I ben't worth ther trouble that yer be allers 
takin' fur me. That's true, Mollie." 

" Silence in the court!" cries the judge. 

Mollie listens to the evidence against Jim ; learns that 
Bill Blount is expected to die ; that all hope of his recov- 
ery is given up by the physicians, who make their state- 
ment in regard to th6 case as evidence. 

Jim is ordered to the county jail, to be kept in close 
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confinement, when, if the man dies, he, Jim Sykes, is to 
answer for his life. 

All prospect of this humble family going up in the 
world is forever gone. There is nothing now but going 
down, and honest people have a good way to fall before 
they come to the depths. Mollie doesn't realize the small- 
est portion of her misfortune as yet, — not even when the 
news comes, three days later, that Bill Blount is dead. 
All of her loss, she fancies, is her loss of Jim. She doesn't 
understand that it were better for them all that Jim were 
dead — that he had better have been killed than to have 
killed. 

Jim is sentenced to imprisonment for life. He had 
never. become, — as he expressed it, — forehanded with the 
world, so there is absolutely nothing left to Mollie and 
the children. Mollie, then, must become the bread-win- 
ner. She must face the world with her woman's weak 
hands, and demand of it a portion for herself and little 
ones. Thus she goes forth to win her way. 

Ted's wife, too, goes out into the world demanding 
work; for her husband, by his continual thriftlessness 
and intemperance, has lost his place in the shop. She 
does the washing at Deacon Sham's. " It is a pity for 
Ted's family," the Deacon has often said piously. 

Ted's wife, Jane, is saving her earnings, leaving the 
amount in Deacon Sham's hands, so that she may buy the 
necessary clothes and school-books for Jake. Jake, she is 
determined, shall have an education. She, nor Ted, never 
had a chance. She '11 do her best for Jake. Deacon Sham 
owes her five dollars. For this amount she has done ten 
washings. She never felt so rich before. Five dollars all 
her own! It is a wonderful sum! To-morrow she will 
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draw it, and Jake, unlike his father before him, shall go to 
school. 

"I have called," she says to Deacon Sham, " to get my 
money. I be goin' to send Jake to school on Monday." 

"Why, really, Jane, I 'm very sorry. I didn't know, you 

see, but " The Deacon grows apoplectically red in 

the face, and seems unable to finish the sentence. 

"Sir?" says Jane, wondering. 

" Why, Jane, Ted came for your money yesterday, and 
I " 

"Oh, sir, yer surely didn't, let Ted have it! " 

" I couldn't very well help it. It is the law, you see. 
He had a right to it." 

"A right to my money, that was to have bought Jake's 
books? And yer paid him, Deacon Sham? — the whole 
five dollars ? " 

"Every cent." 

"In money?" asks Jane, sharply, suddenly becoming 
suspicious. 

" Well," says the good Deacon, stammering, " maybe 
not in hard cash, but it was as good." 

" What did yer let Ted have, Deacon Sham ? " 

"I let him have what he wanted. It was his own 
proposal to turn it, — none of mine. He took the amount 
in whisky." 

Ten days' work, representing her earnings for that 
many weeks! It didn't seem possible that Ted could have 
any such right. There must be some mistake. It was bad 
enough that men might drink and neglect their families, 
— worse that they had the power to take away the pittance 
that stood between them and starvation. 



CHAPTER IX. 

IMPllISONMENT. 

'' With lifted arms they order every blow, 
And chime their sounding hammers in a row ; 
With laboured anvils ^tna groans below." —Dryden. 

"T TERE, then, was Dan ton Roland, — a man whose 
-■ — *- small white hands had never done a day's work, — 
committed to hard labor for life. This was more of a 
punishment to him than the same sentence had been to 
Jim Sykes. Jim had been brought up to work; he didn't 
know, nor did he understand, what a life of luxury meant. 
He had been accustomed to coarse living, so, when he 
came in to his dinner, and found his slice of bread and a 
spoonful of molasses in a tin cup, he was quite satisfied. 
He didn't, he acknowledged humbly to himself, deserve so 
well. He knew that he was a murderer, — there was no 
way around that. He knew that life for him was as good 
as ended; that with the bright world on the outside, 
which had never seemed so bright as now, he was forever 
done. He even felt that Mollie was to him, almost, as one 
dead. And yet, after all of his ability to realize how little 
was left him, it was not until he commenced his life-long 
task that he understood the extent of his punishment. 
All day he had been working industriously, with the con- 
stant sound of the rat-a-pat of the maul against the hoops 
of the barrels. 
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A pretty good day's work," Jim thinks to himself. 
At this rate it will be the biggest week I ever put in. 
Ted couldn't do so much better than that. It'll come, at 
ther least calcerlation, ter twenty dollars." 

Now, in all this time, — during the long days of his 
trial, nor yet in the days since, — Jim had not understood 
but that Mollie and the children must still receive benefit 
from his labor. When it came to him that they were en- 
tirely destitute, that never again could one farthing which 
he earned be used for or applied to their comfort, he 
dropped his hands helplessly from his work, and looked 
about him at the hundred other faces, finding only a re- 
flection in each of the despair wliich had struck him dumb. 
Then ever after, when Jim worked, his hand was slower, — 
all the quick deftness of its first week's work gone. 

What had Mollie done, asked Jim of himself again and 
again, that a great, wise government should, through his 
miserable failings, rob her and her children of their bread ? 
The expenses of his crime to the government must have 
been more than covered in the licenses which it had 
granted, and which had been the means of making him a 
criminal. To have been punished himself, feeling as he did 
that he deserved it, would have seemed to Jim perfectly 
and entirely just; but this punishment must touch liim, — 
so far as the government was concerned, — alone. When its 
heavy hand came down upon Mollie and his little ones, 
then Jim, in his own judgment, became a martyr. He con- 
sidered that he was defrauded of every cent which he made 
over and above the actual cost of his keeping. Here was 
this great and powerful government, which gave away 
yearly to wealthy corporations immense sums of money, 
taking the mite, — which represented food and clothing to 
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his destitute family, — and adding it to the forty-five 
million dollars which it received as revenue on the man- 
ufacture of liquor alone, to say nothing of the licenses 
given to the retailers or of the fines collected from the 
consumers ! 

Now to Jim, who was altogether unacquainted with 
the politician's plea of policy, this seemed the height of 
injustice. He knew that he had sinned ; but considering 
that the government had had so much to do in tempting 
him to this sin, the least that it could now do was to 
accept only from his earnings the sum necessary to main- 
tain him, — the remainder should be given scrupulously 
to his family. If this chance were given him, he said, he 
would work as he never could have worked before this 
great crime had come between himself and the world. 

If the money which he earned had gone to support 
Bill Blount's family, had he had one, Jim could have 
comprehended something of the justice of this; not all, 
though, for, in his loyal ignorance, his own wife and chil- 
dren would ever be to him first. But what right the gov- 
ernment had to increase its income off his labor his simple 
powers of logic failed to discern. 

The lessees from whom the state has received a cer- 
tain sum for the use of its convicts are, of course, de- 
termined to make that sum and much more out of their 
unfortunate fellow-citizens. They clothe them, feed them 
and torture them by contract. These men, — the con- 
tractors, — are masters; the convicts, slaves. They have 
no rights which men or the government are bound to 
respect.* In the old days of slavery the master might be 

* In the state of Minnesota, where the convicts work over regular time, they 
are allowed a certain percentage of their earnings. 
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kind to his chattel, because it was to his interest. Under 
the system of farming out the convict's labor, the lessee 
has no interest in caring for his workmen ; for, in many 
instances, they only remain a few months or a few years, 
and he must manage to get out of them the greatest 
possible amount of work. By this system, what should be 
one of the principal objects of punishment is defeated, — 
the reformation of the criminal; and this, — an injury to 
the criminal himself, — is a calamity to the public, which 
is again to receive him as a member. 

Jim, then, realizing to its fullest extent the fate of 
Mollie and the children, grew bitter and morose. In all 
this long, long life of torture, there wasn't one spot of 
sunshine. From morning until night it was work, work; 
he saw bad, heartless and unprincipled men growing rich 
off the labor of his hands; Mollie and the children, for 
aught of help which he might bring to them, starving. 

Jim's first week's work was an evidence as to what he 
could do ; so when he fell far short of that in the next, the 
overseer demanded that he should make every day the 
number of barrels which he had made during the days of 
that first week. But they had taken the straw from his 
bricks ; could they expect him to make so many without 
it? Could Jim have been given the privilege of working 
for Mollie and the children, he would have been quite 
contented, — would even have grown better under his 
punishment. As it was, he grew worse, considering him- 
self a victim, comprehending nothing of the object of his 
immurement from the world; believing that the course 
pursued in regard to all offenders was purely, on the part 
of the government, instigated by revenge. When his day's 
work was reported short, it was regarded by his masters 
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as obstinacy, and he was punished accordingly. This 
punishment consisted of twenty lashes on the bare back. 
These Jim received stoically, ignoring in sight of his 
keepers his torture; and though his flesh quivered, and 
the blood spurted from the blue, livid gashes, yet he 
uttered no sound which should tell of his pain. 

All through the long six days of the week the prison- 
ers were worked to their utmost, wretchedly fed and 
wretchedly cared for. When Saturday night came they 
were quite ready for the Sunday of rest, which was the 
only day that they could lay the least claim to as their 
own. Cleanly shaven and washed, they were escorted to 
the room in the prison known as the chapel, to listen to 
the prayers and preaching of the worthy chaplain.* 

No doubt it was regarded as an evidence of human 
depravity that the chaplain's words fell on these men's 
hearts as seed on a rock. They w^re so bleak and bare of 
all good perceptions that the words of the good man's 
sermons had no chance whatever to take root and grow. 
It seemed as a mockery to them when told that he felt an 
interest in their eternal welfare; tliat God had given his 
onlv Son to save sinners; that He had included them in 
that gift. They even went to sleep under his words, and 
received his reprimand indifferently, quite thankful that 
they had lost that much, any way, of the parson's lecture. 

This doctrine, they said, unconvinced, might do for 
men who were treated as men ; but it was folly to imagine 
that these precepts could be applied to those who were 
placed outside of all human consideration or sympathy. 

This one hour's talk on Sunday was all the light which 
came to them. To be sure, on the walls of tlie cells, in 

* Many prisons in the United States have neither chapel nor chaplain. 
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large letters, could be read : " The way of the transgressor 
is hard,'* — "Flee ye from the wrath to come," — "The 
wages of sin is death." 

But they read these words — which had been placed 
there as possessing a terrible significance — in an indiffer- 
ent manner, not in the least comprehending that the 
warning was for them. Why might it not be for the 
wardens or overseers, who were daily indulging in the 
most vindictive acts, and whose tempers were so ungov- 
ernable as to merit the appellation of diabolical. 

If one among these unhappy men had had a taste for 
reading before his imprisonment, there was no way of 
gratifying it here. Applicable little tracts, representing in 
prose the texts on the wall and the chaplain's sermons, 
were often placed in their hands. But they who received 
so little consideration and kindness from those who dealt 
them out were quite unable to interest themselves so far 
in this subject as to make an effort to understand it. It 
might do very well for the wardens and overseers, they 
argued, but if these were going to heaven they didn't want 
to go. Barbarism begets barbarism. Jim Sykes, then, 
was more of a barbarian and less of a christian than when 
he came within the prison walls. The great state had done 
nothing for his temporal or eternal welfare. And he, 
feeling that every man's hand was against him, acted upon 
the unkind lesson by turning his heart against every man. 



OHAPTEE X. 

THE UNREGARDED TOILS OF THE POOR. 

"■ Alap I what secret tears are shed, 
What wonnded spirits bleed. 
What loving hearts are sundered. 

And yet man takes no heed." —Mary Howitt. 

AT the end of six months Patrick was released from 
-^^ his confinement. Upon his liberty being given 
him he started immediately for the home of Rachel. 
When he came to the garden-gate, he peered through the 
pickets wonderingly, for such changes had been made in 
regard to his cherished grounds as would never have been 
done with his consent. Patrick felt himself almost burst- 
ing with suppressed indignation. Who had dared to rear- 
range the work of his hands ? 

"The dirthy spalpeen/' says Patrick, — "if I but jist 
lay me hands on him!" And evidently, in direct answer 
to his words, the new gardener comes out from the sum- 
mer-house in all the glory of a shining black skin, shining 
white teeth, and crisp, woolly hair. He touches his woolly 
head to Patrick, but Patrick eyes him fiercely, with the 
hauteur of one to the manor born. 

" So," says Patrick, drawing himself up to his utmost, 
"it is yez that be afther diggin' up all of me choice praties! 
An' what have ye been afther doin' with the bed of inions 
that were in the corner ?" 

" De missus hab dem taken away," replies Cudjo. 
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"It's jist meself as will never belave that of Misthress 
Koland. Sez she to me, sez she, 'Pathrick, the garden shall 
be jist as yez wants it. Not even the masther hisself shell 
have the right to change if' 

"Missus Roland hab nuffin to do wid Missus Bly's 
garden. Missus Roland hab no garden more 'n dis chile. 
Didn't ye hear, honey, dat de Rolands failed ; dat de ole 
man done gone crazy; dat de son in de prison ; and dat 
de Jew's darter be gone on de streets? Dey lost eberyting." 

"Not everythin'," cries Patrick, with his old spirit. 
" It is jist meself as is somethin' yet, an' while Pathrick 
Murphy can swing a shillalah the misthress will know 
that she isn't alone in the world." 

It is quite true that Rachel's house was the home of 
strangers ; that strange faces were looking through her 
windows; that the beautiful pictures and statuary, — the 
numberless little things which Dan ton, in the old happy 
days, had selected, were gone from her hands — scattered 
here and there, far and wide. 

" She has fallen away from her house and her people, 
and as one of them shall be known no more forever." Old 
Solomon had said this, understanding that it was true, for 
his cause had become the cause of his race. He left to 
them his animosity as an inheritance, and when they saw 
the white face of Rachel, thin with want and suffering, 
it was only to them as a remembrance that she was a 
Hagar gone out into the wilderness. 

Out into the wilderness of a great city! A murder- 
er's wife, an apologist for the man who had killed her 
own father! What human sympathy had the great up- 
right world, in its pharisaical pride, witli such as she? 
So it drew its skirts away daintily, shuddering, and leCt 
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poor Rachel to go down alone. NOv not alone, for little 
fingers were clutching her own, — baby lips were pressed 
to her bosom. It didn't seem to Rachel that there was 
anything left but to die. She even had come to the 
time in her despair when she thought stoically of the 
different modes there were of dying. There was the 
river, whose very murmuring seemed an invitation call- 
ing her to its depths; afraid of that, — for this always 
ended with a vision of her children's white faces, lying on 
the sand at the bottom, staring up through the water at 
the bright world above, from which she had taken them, — 
she turned to the chemist's window, longing and yet not 
daring to offer her few pennies for the equivalent of death. 
And then, again, tempted by the Parisian's favorite mode 
of suicide, she would count the crevices in her miserable 
room, which must be tightly closed if she concluded to die 
by the fumes of charcoal. 

Thus Rachel has been living the days since her hus- 
band's recapture. One by one all the little mementoes of 
other times have slipped from her hands. There is noth- 
ing left but the ring of plain gold which encircles ter 
finger. All else, in the long days of her sickness which 
followed the birth of a tiny girl, has found its way to the 
pawnbroker's. 

Now Mollie could make a more successful effort for her 
children than Rachel could, for Mollie had been, like Jim, 
brought up to work. Rachel doesn't understand in the 
least what work means. At the shops she has tried for 
plain sewing, but even here has failed, for the plainest of 
sewing is such as she cannot do. 

The pawnbroker has learned her face, and there has 
been no compassion in his own from the first. " It is old 
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Solomon's daughter, Rachel," he has said, determined to 
exact the utmost So he has paid her a trifle each time 
for what was sure to bring him much more. She goes to 
him now with her ring, feeling that after this there will 
be nothing left. 

" One dollar," he says, crustily, as though not particular 
in the least about accepting it. 

Rachel makes no expostulation, but, taking the money, 
turns away. There is, then, a little more of life. She tries 
in a pitiful, feeble way, to figure it down to just how much 
more, — tries to remember how long one may live after 
having taken the last mouthful of food. 

The days go by. The dollar is gone. There is nothing 
left, absolutely nothing. The baby cries in a weak way, 
almost unable to cry at all, and Davy asks plaintively for 
bread. If they die, she says, it will be through no fault 
of her own. She has done her best; God never asks more 
than the best, and this she has always given to Him and 
to them. 

So she awaits on her hearth the coming of that old, old 
visitor, death. She has become too weak to sit by the 
window, where she has often watched the day and night 
blending into one, or to look off on the river, and feel a 
gladness to know that even that must, as a river, end, and 
become a part of the wide blue sea, — as perhaps she has 
said often, quaintly speculating, one's soul may become a 
part of the great immensity. 

But now she is even past this. It matters not to her 
whether it be annihilation or immortality. She has be- 
come indifferent to eternity, as she has long been to life. 

In the dull little room there is a solemn, hushed quiet- 
ness, such as is found in a room where a coffin stands. 
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Somewhere near the head of her bed a death-watch is 
ticking in the wall. So the hours go by. 

The sun is going down, and if help come not soon, 
life for Rachel and her children must, like the sand of 
an hour-glass, sift into eternity. She turns with her 
feeble strength and draws the tiny white face, so like 
Danton's, to her own ; then she smiles happily, patiently 
waiting for the end. And the end comes, but not by 
death ; for the latch of the door is lifted, and an honest, 
coarse face peers in. 

" Misthress Roland ! Misthress ! " 

Rachel moans. 

"An' shure it 's meself, Pathrick Murphy, head gardener, 
as be huntin' yez up." And Patrick comes to the corner 
where Rachel and her children lie. 

" Now all of the saints forbid that I should iver find 
the misthress so!" cries Patrick, starting back. "The 
Howly Mither protect us, if yez be'nt a dead skileton ! 
Oh, me darlint, didn't the cowardly craythers give yez 
enuff to ate?" And Patrick turns quickly, rushing from 
the room. 

He returns in a few moments with a bottle and a par- 
cel. He holds the bottle to Rachel's lips. " Drink, dar- 
lint, drink; it is the best use that iver the stuff was put 
to afore. An' oh, me heart be clane broke fur the babies." 

He moistens Davy's lips, soaks a cracker in water and 
puts it in the child's mouth; rushes out again, returns 
with milk; procures fuel, builds a fire, feeds the baby, 
makes Rachel a cup of tea; does everything, in fact, which 
a warm-hearted Irishman would do for a starving woman 
and her children. 

With Patrick's coming a reprieve of life came to 
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Eachel, he placing his humble help between her and 
death. 

Rachel is young, and, with a naturally strong constitu- 
tion, improves wonderfully fast, for there is no lack in her 
house now of bread. 

In another lone room in this great city an old man 
and woman sit shivering over a scanty fire in the early 
evening. The old man's hair is long and gray, his face 
colorless ; a strange, feverish wilduess is peering from his 
eyes. His gray beard falls down upon his breast. He 
holds his thin hands over the coals, and through their 
white transparency the red light shines like the sun shin- 
ing through red glass. 

This is poor old Robert Roland, Dan ton's father ; and 
this woman, whose face, in the wearisome months, has 
become worn and haggard with her fasts and devotions, 
is Dan ton's mother. She is mourning for her child, and 
refuses to be comforted because he is not ; for the commu- 
tation of his sentence to imprisonment for life has been 
to her almost as fearful as death. The old, having had 
' more experience, are more ready to despair than the young, 
to whom hope has not so often proved treacherous. Rachel 
has always felt that sometime it would be known that 
Dan ton is innocent. Dan ton's mother, believing that this 
was come to them in punishment for their heresies, trusted 
to no promises of the future so golden-colored as this, — so 
improbable, she said, of fulfillment. She counts her beads 
faithfully, attends regularly the confessional, propitiates 
the saints with prayers, fulfills all the church's observ- 
ances. 

"Isn't Dan ton come, mother?" mutters Robert Roland, 
querulously. " Do you fancy he might have gone on the 
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streets with the students? The careless boy — the careless 
boy. It may be that the soldiers have been successful, 
mother. I '11 go and see. The people know me. If I tell 
them Danton is my son, they 'd be ashamed to harm him. 
I 've been a friend of the people." 

Old Kobert Roland totters to his feet, picks up his hat, 
and starts for the door. 

"Not to-night, father: in the morning we '11 go." 

" It is long till then, and I wonder that you, who were 
always so careful a mother, can so willingly wait. He 
may be in great danger. It is a fearful time. Only yes- 
terday I saw a cartful trundled along to the guillotine, — 
men and women, — even boys as young as Danton. No, I 
think I must go to-night. I should never forgive myself 
else." 

" In the morning, father, we are promised a pass. It 
would be quite useless to go out to-night." 

"And what should I want of a pass to see Danton? 
They know that never son of mine was traitor or tory." 

"It is the times, father — the times. We must make 
allowance for that," says the mother, soothingly. 

" Yes, wo 've fallen on strange and fearful days. Why, 
even on the twenty-second — Dauton's birthday — they must 
guillotine some one then. It is owing to the tyrants. 
Shame on a country which, like the old god Saturn, de- 
vours its own children ! Why, I tell you this government 
has lived on the people so long that it fancies them, ac- 
cording to nature and religion, its rightful prey. All 
tyrants imagine this, and they are slow in learning their 
mistake, but they do learn it in time, as the world's fearful 
revolutions demonstrate. A people crushed down must 
rise. As, for instance, the Americans — England's colonies 
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in the United States. Now we hope for France what has 
been accomplished for that, — a republic which shall be 
the glory of the world, for there is no other nation of 
Frenchmen, no other Paris than this of ours." 

Robert Roland quite forgets his proposed search for 
Danton, and sits down, talking on and on, imagining 
himself living again in the past. His voice finally sinks 
into a whisper, then is lost in an inaudible muttering. 
His head falls forward, resting on his breast. Then the 
old wife, who watches him carefully, as though he were a 
child, lays it back against the cushion of the chair and 
steals softly from the room. 

She goes out into the night, slowly along the dreary 
street, walking hopelessly, with her head bowed, as though 
crushed in her misery past all possibility of ever holding 
it upright again. On, on, — past the stores, past the man- 
sions, past the gaslights, — until she comes to the prison 
wall. As she looks up at the black pile she shudders, and 
the stars, too, in the sky tremble as though through sym- 
pathy with her fear. This has become her Mecca. Here 
stops her idol, and, like a devotee to his shrine, she comes 
here to pray. Night after night she has dragged herself 
over the weary way, unable to sleep until she had looked 
upon the black walls which surround her boy, — once her 
baby. Remember this is Danton's mother ! 



OHAPTEE XL 

AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 

" Falsehood and fraud grow up iu every soil. 
The product of all climes." — Addison. 

ONE year had passed since the commutation of Dan- 
ton Eoland's sentence to imprisonment. In all this 
time Rachel has never lost faith in his innocence, and, 
although despairing for herself and children, she never 
quite despairs for him. The day is coming when he is to 
go free, — to come out into the world cleared from all suspi- 
cion. It is very hard to patch her life together with the 
miserable days, all so much alike in their wretchedness, 
and make it last until the end. 

She sits in the room which she calls home, and which 
is only made at all comfortable by Patrick's unselfish de- 
votion> and thinks how little there is for which to live. 
She imagines the days and days stretching out into the 
future, and Danton never coming into one of them. She 
thinks of his hard life, immured from the bright world, — 
deprived even of the air and sunshine. Imprisonment for 
life ! It seems so impossible to realize that this has come 
to Danton. Hard labor for life ! What did Danton know 
of work ? As little as she herself. And then the horror 
of his situation, now that he knows she is destitute, — 
when he feels that every blow given is given to enrich 
some one else, — that his own children, through no fault 
of his or their own, are left to suffer, to starve and to die ! 

She thinks over then the days of the trial ; recalls the 
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evidence, considers it minutely in all its bearings, accepts 
its suggestions, and says loudly, with a sudden energy be- 
longing to other days, " He did it." 

And, as though in answer to her emphatic affirmation, 
David Dudley stands in the open door. He lifts his hat, 
even takes a step forward, and reaches out his hand. 

Eachel shrinks aside, shuddering. 

"Eachel, I have come as I promised Dan ton a year 
ago, to be your friend. I have remained away so long for 
the reason that I felt your unjust displeasure. You have 
suspected me without cause. I did my utmost for Dan- 
ton — I will do my best for you." 

"David Dudley," she says, scornfully, "you were never 
Danton's friend. We — his wife and children — ask from 
you no charity." 

"It is not charity, Eachel, that I offer. I must be just 
to mvself." 

"Justice to you, David Dudley, means something quite 
different than aid to me." 

" Why will you persist, Eachel, in holding me respon- 
sible for Danton's misfortunes? Be reasonable, and for 
once think of me as I really am — your friend. Lay aside 
your prejudice; it is unworthy your natural generosity. 
Believing me to be wicked doesn't prove him to be inno- 
cent. It was not my voice that rendered judgment. His 
trial was an impartial one. I was not even one of the 
witnesses. Except at the very last, when he had become 
wholly unfit to judge, he trusted me. I promised him 
sacredly to guard you and your child. This promise I 
must fulfill. Eachel, why may I not be to you what I 
always was in the old happy past to Dan ton — your 
brother ? " 
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"Because, David, my friends are only those who are 
my husband's; you are not included in the list." 

" You have expected from me, Eachel, more than hu- 
man aid. It was outside all power of mine to save him. 
The verdict was according to the proof." 

"Which had been compiled by an ungenerous, traitor- 
ous hand, for the sole purpose of his ruin." 

" If so, Rachel, the hand was not mine." 

"My father's receipt, then, David, — have you forgotten 
that you denied its existence? " 

" I have forgotten nothing, not the minutest atom, in 
regard to the whole terrible affair," replies David Dudley, 
suddenly paling. 

"Then," says Rachel, coolly, understanding his fear, 
"will you give to me the receipt which, covered with 
blood, you found near Dan ton's desk?" 

"I found no receipt, Rachel. It was only the vagary 
of an unsettled mind that ever led Danton to indulge in 
so unreal a fancy. If I had found a receipt I should have 
brought it forward at the trial." 

"No, David Dudley, not when bringing it forward 
would include your bringing forward the gold for which 
it called. You kept the receipt and the gold — the two 
went together." 

Rachel says this firmly, conviction of its truth coming 
upon her suddenly, as though in support of all her other 
terrible suspicions. She even shrinks back, her face white 
and full of horror. David Dudley smiles ghastly, and 
goes on trying to say something which shall have the 
effect of forcing her to forget the dangerous conclusions 
at which she is so evidently arriving. 

"If I had wished to harm Danton," he says, "how 
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much the receipt would have been to me as a means! 
Found near his desk, it would have been an additional 
item of evidence that he had dropped it there in the 
struggle." 

"In the struggle!" repeats Rachel, her wide-opened 
eyes full of horror fixed on David Dudley's face. "There 
was a struggle, then ! " 

"So it was decided at the trial," he answers, rising 
above his fear. " I, withholding the receipt, would have 
been implicated in his crime. According to your judg- 
ment, Rachel, I would have been too cowardly to run 
so great a risk. Your opinion of me is not at all consist- 
ent. You are permitting your prejudice to influence you 
in a matter of the utmost importance to your children, — 
to yourself, — even to Am." 

"To him! — is there anything to be done for him!" 
cries Rachel, quickly. "Oh, David Dudley, clear Danton ; 
bring him back into the world respected, honored and 
trusted, and I'll try to forget that you have been his 
enemy, — that you have wished for his death." 

" I shall do as I have always done," he says, — " every- 
thing possible to bring him back into the world again." 

" Not as you always have done, David, but as you have 
never done before. Promise me — promise yourself — that 
you will work unflinchingly until Danton's innocence is 
established, even if to do so there should be called into 
question a suspicion as to your own." 

"Rachel, I am almost afraid to say it, but Danton's 
innocence can never be proved." 

"It will be in time. No one could be left to suffer 
forever unjustly." 

"Are you quite sure, Rachel, that the suffering is un- 
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merited ? The world believes that the man who murdered 
your father should pay the penalty of his crime. It was 
displeased even at the commutation of the sentence to 
imprisonment." 

" So I believe, David Dudley. The man who took my 
old father's life should pay the utmost for it. He should 
suffer what Danton is suffering ! " 

"But, Rachel, there isn't any doubt but that Danton is 
the one to suffer. No other could take his place without 
taking it as something to which he had no right." 

" Not even you ? " asks Rachel, quickly. 

" Not even myself, who have been his best and truest 
friend so long as it were possible for me to persuade my- 
self that he, at least, deserved the name. When the time 
came that he placed himself outside of all possibility of 
trust and friendship, I was forced then, in justice to my- 
self, to remember only that part of our love which might 
be represented by duty. Remembering this to-day, that I 
owed him something for the past, I have come to stand 
by those who had a right to his protection, and so have a 
right to min'c." 

"A trouble with which you most certainly might have 
dispensed," says Rachel, coldly. 

" Oh, Rachel ! " he says, suddenly forgetting his part, 
" is it to go on in this way forever and ever ? Have you 
trust and kindness for all save me ? Am I, who love you 
best of any one in all the world, to receive from your 
hands the least ? " 

" I do not understand," says Rachel, shrinking back, 
" why you say these words to me." 

" I say them, Rachel, because the day has come when I 
must say them. It is quite time that you should know 
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and understand the truth. Dan ton can never go free! 
You must forget him as one unworthy of the love you 
gave him. In forgetting him, you must learn to love 
another. So long as you bear his name the world will 
treat you coldly ; so long will it remember that the father 
of your children is a felon. Become my wife, Eachel; let 
me stand between you and the world." 

"David Dudley/^ Rachel answers hoarsely, her voice 
choking with anger, "your words are in keeping with the 
other acts of your life. / am Danton Roland's wife! 
What right have you to insult me with such a proposal ? " 

"You are free from allegiance to him. His confine- 
ment in the penitentiary is the passport of your liberty. 
There is no law which compels a woman to remain the 
wife of a criminal. I mean no insult, Rachel ; I am only 
wanting to stand between you and the world." 

" I would rather go out into that world, David Dudley, 
the most abject beggar that ever sued for its charity than 
accept your offer," cries Rachel, in scorn. 

"Don't answer me at once, Rachel; take time to think. 
It is long to the end. Years and years to be struggled 
over, with no one to hold out a hand." 

" Do you think that I would lay my hand in yours, or 
accept aid from your own ? I have my theory in regard to 
my father's death. Its testing will touch your safety: of 
that I warn you. Accept the warning and attend to your 
defense." 

"Oh, Rachel! Lay aside this unjust suspicion and give 
me an opportunity to prove to you that I am better than 
you have forced yourself to believe." 

"I havQ believed nothing of you that circumstances 
have not warranted. Even now, in memory of Danton's 
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generous friendship for you, you make to me this unpar- 
donable proposal." 

" It was a question, Rachel, between my love for you 
and a friendship which had terminated with his un worthi- 
ness; between remaining faithful to that friendship, — or, 
rather, the memory of it, — and you, going down in the 
world, alone and wretched. I made the choice. If you 
cannot forgive me for this, it is only one more of the mis- 
fortunes which have come to me where you have been 
concerned. I shall not accept your final answer to-day. 
You cannot decide so soon. Too many suggestions and 
possibilities are to be taken into consideration. Don't 
answer hastily, Rachel ; I can wait, — would prefer to 
wait, — so that your answer but grant in the end what 
I ask." 

"I am altogether and quite prepared to answer you 
now. If you should wait a hundred years, my answer 
would be the same. Between you and me, David Dudley, 
there is an endless vendetta. The religion of my fathers 
has come back to me as a part of myself, — *An eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth, a life for a life ! ' This is the war 
between us. I shall neither cry nor show mercy." 

She folds her arms and looks him over sternly, as 
though reading his soul. He cowers under her look, but 
says, humbly: 

" Rachel, I will not accept your challenge. You may 
torture me, if you choose, but I shall continue to love you, 
and so far as possible, befriend you." 

He goes out from her presence with his head bowed, 
and Rachel sinks down in utter helplessness, feeling how 
unable she is to unravel the tangled threads which this 
man has woven about their lives. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A PLEA FOR THE UNFORTUNATE. 

*' Justice, that sits and frowns where public laws 
Exclude soft mercy from a private cause, 
In your tribunal most herself does please ; 
There only smiles because she livep at ease.'* — Dryden. 

TTF a man perpetrate a crime, it is supposed that he has 
-■- a motive, — either avarice, absolute want, or revenge. 
The government, in punishing this crime, should be above 
imitation. It, being rich, has no need of the surplus of 
the prisoner's labor; and being wise and intelligent, its 
magnanimity should place it above the indulgence of so 
unchristian an attribute as revenge. If it make the 
object of punishment anything else, more or less, than 
the criminal's reformation, it becomes a cruelty. 

When we find, then, that a great state takes it upon 
itself to traffic in the labor of these its unfortunate chil- 
dren, — to hire out their work to the highest bidder, — to 
ignore entirely its own relation to this helpless class, — we 
may justly conclude that some other motive than a wish 
for the criminal's reformation is actuating it. 

A government cannot manifest indifference to a wrong 
suffered by any of its citizens without becoming itself 
criminal. So when a state incloses within the walls of its 
penitentiary any man or set of men, it virtually says to 
society, "This is done for your protection. These men 
will remain under our charge so many years. In that 
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time we propose to be able to send them out to you good 
citizens, — at least, if not good, much better than they 
went in. They are ignorant, the larger share of them, 
and we will see that they are educated. They are 
heathens, — we will convert them to Christianity; and in 
becoming christians they will become honest." 

This is what the people expect from the state. And 
what is the result of the state's tuition ? Do these unfor- 
tunate men, — criminal, ofttimes, from the force of cir- 
cumstances, — come out into the world again thoroughly 
impressed with noble lessons of love and charity, quite 
willing to believe that honesty is the best policy, wholly 
convinced that they are better men and better citizens for 
their incarceration? Quite the opposite of this is the 
result. If a bad man when he went in, he comes out a 
much worse. If formerly punished for a petty larceny, 
he is capable now of arson; even the prayers learned at 
his mother's knee are superseded by the remembrance of 
the oaths and blows from the overseers in the workshops. 
"A state-prison bird," and the world spots him as one 
past all possibility of trust. It should be more willing 
to trust him now than before he had suffered his punish- 
ment, if it have any reliance on its institutions. That it 
is not, is a tacit acknowledgment that punishment for 
revenge is a failure. 

In this prison where Dan ton Roland and Jim Sykes 
were confined, there was very little done to prepare the 
prisoners for being better citizens. 

From early sunrise until sundown they worked inces- 
santly, never lifting their eyes, never speaking, pausing 
only long enough for their frugal dinner. 

Young boys of sixteen, — mothers' darlings, — criminals 
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SO unused to sin that they were forced often to cry from 
very homesickness, — were worked side by side with the 
most hardened wretches, learning all that these, in their 
superior wickedness, could teach them ; for the most 
strict observance could not prevent an occasional word 
to each other. 

A reformatory mstitution, carrying out in its practice 
its name, would have secured these children to the coun- 
try as honorable members, instead of sending them out 
into the world hardened past all possibility of redemption. 

David Dudley had become one of the prison lessees. 
Eachel's husband was working then, not that he might 
provide for her and her children, but that he might add 
his mite toward the fortune which David Dudley pro- 
posed making off the convicts' labor. For this labor the 
state had received a certain sum. Having received this 
sum, it wholly ignored any further responsibility, and left 
these erring men's future in the hands of persons totally 
indifferent to any other result than that represented by 
dollars and cents. What wonder, then, that these victims, 
— more helpless, more thoroughly debased by this system 
than the lowest chattel of the slave-pen, — go out into the 
world indifferent to the future, reckless as to their own 
lives or others', broken in health, tortured in spirit, — all 
power of honorable struggle gone? Men fail when the 
best has been done for them ; what need be expected from 
a class for which has been done the worst? Men within 
prison walls are often not so bad as hundreds or tens of 
hundreds without. It is better to err, then, on the side 
of mercy, for an error of this kind is not hardening or 
debasing in its effect. Better kill the fatted calf for the 
sinner than leave him to return to his husks. 
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Jim Sykes was worked to his utmost. Danton Roland 
was worked to his utmost. Every prisoner was required 
and made to do his best. And the state and the lessees 
were as indifferent to their souls or their souls' needs as 
the farmer is to the soul of his ox. 

Near Danton Roland worked a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
boy, with round face, delicate features, and small, white 
hands. Often and often did he fail in the task set him to 
do. Often and often did he undergo a fearful punish- 
ment for this failure. So much must be done, and so 
much of this whole must be represented as his share. 
Never was there a single kind word given him from the 
day that he went in until the time came for him to go 
out into the world again as a member of society. He 
went in an inexperienced boy, deserving, at most, a term 
or two in a reform-school ; he came out degraded, because 
of the blows which had been given him; hardened, be- 
cause of the injustice with which he had been treated, 
and blasphemous, because of the fearful oaths which had 
fallen upon his ears and dropped as seed into his soul 
from the mouths of the overseers and wardens. 

This boy was known in the prison as No. 64. The day 
came when No. 64 had served his full time, — when the 
great state had decided that he might go out from its pa- 
ternal care and solicitude, and mingle with its honest citi- 
zens once more. It should have sent him out as much 
better prepared for this than when he came in. This is 
what society, in justice to itself, expected of the state. 
He had worked hard two years; had earned considerable 
more, notwithstanding his youth, than enough to defray 
his expenses ; yet, when No. 64 went out into the world, 
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he took with him the old clothes which he wore in, — 
these and nothing more. 

His closely-shaven head branded him at once as a 
prison-bird. He couldn't look an honest man in the face, 
said the immaculate world. The lessees had been contin- 
ually inculcating habits of frugality and industry, so that 
when he regained his liberty he might be able to work, 
and to live on a little. He could do this. He meant to 
be honest — this No. 64; but no one would give him a 
chance. He went to Deacon Sham, but the good Deacon 
excused himself upon the plea of not wishing to do any- 
thing that would look as though he were an apologist for 
crime. He went to all of the philanthropic institutions, — 
Young Men's Christian Associations, Homes for the 
Friendless, etc.; but all of these were established, he was 
informed, to prevent crime, and not to foster it, as would 
be the case should they recognize a man as worthy of 
their assistance who had been incarcerated in the peniten- 
tiary. Everywhere he went was this same drawing aside 
of skirts, this same fear of contamination. And he, who 
knew so little of Christ and the thief on the cross, lost all 
hope in himself, which is, to any human soul, the greatest 
of all possible losses. Losing faith in one's self means 
losing it in humanity, and losing it in humanity is losing 
faith in a God. 

Out in the world No. 64 was known as Timothy 

Moore, called Tim Moore. It was quite natural that Tim, 

having exhausted the list of respectable places where he 

might apply, should fetch up in Tom Wicker's saloon. 

Here he was sure to find some one who would hail him as 

"good fellow well met"; for there was always to be found 

in Tom's place a choice lot of congenial spirits, some of 
5* 
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them perhaps not any more worthy of courtesy than poor 
Tim. 

" Does Tom Wicker want a bar-tender ? " he asks, hesi- 
tatingly. 

" No," Tom says, " he can't say as he does." And he 
glances suspiciously at the close-shaven head. 

"Halloo, Moore, is that you?" cries Pigeon from a 
corner. " Come over here. How long been out ? " 

"Hush," whispers No. 64; "it 's no use telling the lot. 
It 's bad enough. I 've been tramping and tramping the 
whole day to find a job ; it 's no go." 

" There isn't a shop in town as would give you work. 
'Tain't respectable, you see." 

"What do they expect me to do, then? I can't 
starve." 

" Leave the country." 

" Haven't anything to leave with. Been working like 
a slave, but haven't a cent to show for it." - 

" Bad, bad," says Pigeon. 

" It 's worse than bad. There be one thing I 'm glad of, 
though, and that is that my old mother ben't here. I tell 
you. Pigeon, I 've grown terrible wicked. Two years ago, 
when I went into that place, I was a boy. I'm a man 
now, — and a desperate one, too. I feel that my hand's 
against every man's ; that with me and the world it 's a 
terrible struggle which shall be at the top. Of course I 
shall go down. But I 've meant to swim. I '11 clutch at 
every straw. For the beginning, I must say the current 
be settin' in strong." 

Tom Wicker's saloon was nearly empty. One by one 
his customers had been dropping out. Tim Moore 
watched his opportunity and slipped under the counter. 
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" It will be a place to sleep," he says, and if discovered, 
he won't be more than turned out, anyway. 

Tom Wicker and his cat are alone. 

" Wal, Tom, yer rascal, this yer is lively after ther life 
that we 've led — yer reprobate, you. Yer minds yer man- 
ners on commonly well, consider in' that ye 's a spilt chile. 
Yer remembers the orders that I gives yer. Now yer wants 
to keep quiet, for the ole 'un be comin'. He be comin' on 
business, which is a business that pays yer and me pretty 
well, Tom. A rap at the rear door. Ef there be any 
back way to go by, that ere chap be the coward to take 
ther safest road." 

Tom Wicker sets his cat on the counter and unlocks 
the door. David Dudley, the prison lessee, comes in. The 
two men face each other. 

"Well," says David Dudley, coming under the fierce 
light in Tom's one eye. 

"Yer '11 just be kind enough to give me that little 
balance that ware to have been paid a week ago." 

" I 've paid you quite enough," says David Dudley, 
looking every way but into Tom's face. 

"Oh, yer have! As yer can afford, not as I cares. 
Ef I has anything to sell, I sells it where I can git the 
biggest price for it. Ef yer don't want to buy, jest say 
so; I knows as whawilL" And Tom turns away. 

"Here, here!" gasps David Dudley; "here's your 
money, take it." 

" Shares and shares alike, that 's my motto. Yer can't 
affoi:d to cheat me , I 's too honest a chap for that, I is." 

David Dudley goes out as he had come in, and Tom, 
chucking his gold, laughs triumphantly. 
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No. 64, under the counter, clutches his hands and tries 
to stop the heavy thumping of his heart 

David Dudley here! He compelled to give gold to 
this miserable saloon-keeper! Ah! that means some- 
thing. Maybe after all prison lessees aren't immaculate ; 
and if it could be done, wouldn't he like to return blow 
for blow ! 

Tom Wicker enters a room at one side of the bar, and 
turning into his bed, — shared only with his cat, — sleeps 
soundly. 

Opening the outer door in the morning, he walks away 
for a moment, and upon coming back finds Tim Moore 
standing in the center of the room. 

" You 're out airly," says Tom. 

"Yes; them as never goes to bed is always the first 
ones up," replies Tim. "And then you know," he adds 
philosophically, " that the early bird catches the worm." 

"Which allers 'peared to me mighty hard on ther 
worm," answers Tom. "I allers make a pint of sleep- 
in' my reglar hours. Sleep comes in naterally fur its 
sliare, as well as work. Where have you been to work, 
youngster ? " 

" I 've been to work for the boss as was here last night." 

"Fur Pigeon, down at the shop?" 

"Not any; for David Dudley, as is a gentleman, — 
the government's partner, — and a mighty hard man to 
work for he is, too. What little job be it that you've 
been up to, Tom, for this same prison lessee ? He paid 
you better than he did me. I '11 see to that. It ben't fair 
— not a bit of it. He must pay me, too. I need money. 
Go halves with me in this secret, Tom. It 's always better 
to have a pal." 
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Tom turns pale, and a sudden white glare comes into 
his one sound eye. 

" I 've got no secret," he says ; " and David Dudley paid 
me no money." 

" It 's no go, Tom. I seed the money handed to you. 
I watched it from under the counter, where I slept. I 'm 
honest, or I could have stolen it all. Honesty deserves a. 
reward. Go halves." 

Tom feels hastily in his pocket. 

" Oh, it 's there. I didn't touch it. I don't want to 
rob you. I want to earn my share honestly. If you tell 
me, it will be all right ; if not, I shall find out for myself. 
It will be only a matter of time. I need the money now, 
— that's the worst I can't get along very well without 
it. Will you tell me, Tom ? " 

"There be nothing to tell. It ware work I done for 
David Dudley. Ef yer wants to know more, ax him 
yerself. I don't want yer hangin' around here, yer '11 hurt 
my business. Yer ain't respectable. An' if ye 're seen here 
by the officers, they won't trust me. So now get out, Tim 
Moore, an' don't be botherin' around agin." 

"0 ho! respectable, ain't I? A pretty one you be, 
Tom Wicker, to talk of respectability!" 

" I 's got a position, anyway," says Tom, " under the 
government. I can show yer the papers fur that. An' 
I 's got a vote, too, — as is what you ain't got To-day's 
election, an' the polls be here, an' all the respectable cit- 
izens in the ward be comin' here to vote. So, as yer ain't 
any vote, what do yer want to be layin' around fur? This 
be my best day, too. Deacon Sham be runnin' fur sher- 
iff, an' he sent down a whole barrel of his best old rye 
to treat the boys with. Deacon Sham understands what 
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be the needful. I 'd like to see 'em carry an election in 
this ward without it." 

"And that 's respectability, is it ? And if the boys get 
drunk, as I did once, — and which was a dear drunk to 
me, — if the boys get drunk on Deacon Sham's treat, 
and do any mischief, who 's to blame for it ? " 

" lb 's no reason," says Tom, "because the good Deacon 
gives them a drink all around, that they need drink 
more 'n is for their good. But I cares nothin' about it, 
anyway. It's nothin' ter me. I makes my money off 
my licker, — an' little ehuff I has, too, after the govern- 
ment has taken its share. Mornin', boys, mornin'j A 
pretty close poll it '11 be to-day. Deacon Sham stands 
treat. Have a drink?" 

"Deacon Sham, — hurrah for Deacon Sham!" cry a 
chorus of voices. 

The glasses are filled and the toast drunk. Tim Moore 
stands outside. He has no vote, so he gets no drink. 

Yes, it is the election-day of a noble and free people. 
Intelligence appointing intelligence to represent it in all 
the details and administrations of justice! The great 
people choosing the best men ! The best men buying, 
with a drink of whisky, this great and immaculate people, 
— these republican citizens, — whose boast is that theirs 
is a land of liberty! 

By noon the streets are filled with half-drunken men, 
and Rachel, who has been out seeking work, hurries along, 
for fear of the rabble ; for even now, at times, they shout 
after her, remembering that she is a murderer's wife, quite 
unable to forget that she has stood by her husband 
through all of his accusation and punishment. 

It happens, then, that in her hurry and fear she comes 
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nearer to the prison than she is wont to go. Along the 
dusty road, in the glare of the noonday sun, a squad of 
men are marching slowly. She hears the clanking of 
chains, the heavy iron ball dragging at their feet. She 
sees their closely-shaven heads, notices the prison guards, 
with their guns gleaming in the shining sun, and her 
heart stands almost still. On and on they come. 

Is he among them, — her Dan ton ? This is her ques- 
tion and her fear. She looks into the hopeless faces eager- 
ly. She reaches out her thin, white hands, and cries : 

"Oh, Danton! Danton!" 

Yes, among this squad of David Dudley's men is Dan- 
ton. They have been taken from the prison to work in a 
quarry, cutting stone. 

As Kachel calls to him, Danton lifts his white, haggard 
face, and a quiver of agony distorts his features. But the 
heavy tramp, tramp, the sharp clanking of the chains, pass 
on, and Danton is gone. Rachel stands in the dusty road, 
with her hand shading her eyes, watching him to the last. 

And if Danton's white face haunted Rachel, no less is 
he haunted by the misery lying so plainly on her own. In 
the one glance he reads the pitiful story, as old as civiliza- 
tion, of want and misery. No need for her to say to him, 
"I have wanted bread. I am wretched, helpless, despair- 
ing." One glance, — the heart-broken cry of *• Oh, Danton! 
Danton ! " tells him the story. 

From that hour his heart grows heavier, and his life 
bitterer. He seems to doubt even the existence of a God. 
He questions the justice of his own creation. What need 
that man should have existed, if existence implies so 
much suJBfering ? Worked and tortured, — deprived of 
everything which had made life to him, he looks forward 
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gloomily to the days which are coming, all so much alike, 
that he forgets in time even to count them as they pass. 
It is for life, anyway, he says, what matters it whether 
there be more or less ? 

The number of prisoners confined in the different state 
prisons through the country is between forty and fifty thou- 
sand. Of these the larger share go out into the world again 
as citizens, and, as many are in on short terms, there is a 
constant shifting of the prison population. By this policy 
the greatest harm results, as, were the discipline the wisest, 
the short time they are to remain renders them indifferent 
to all considerations of doing their best. If their release 
depended upon their good behavior, then, having a motive 
to actuate them, they certainly would become better. It 
is dangerous to society that this great, ignorant, stupid, 
brutalized class should be treated in any other way than 
with the utmost justice, and the wisest, tenderest consider- 
ation. If it is dealt hardly with ; if it is trampled upon ; 
if it is defrauded, beaten, outraged in all its blunted sensi- 
bilities, society may be sure that what measure has been 
meted out will be meted out in return. 



CHAPTER XII L 

A NEMESIS. 

** The crime of the father, like a 
Nemesis, follows the children.'" 

TjlOUR years have passed since Jim's sentence to im- 
J- prisonment for life. Mollie, in the meantime, has 
had a fearful struggle for her children. Under ordinary 
circumstances this struggle would have been hard enough, 
but the crime of the father has been remembered by the 
world against his family. The eldest, Ned, is fifteen. 
" When I am a man, mother," has always been his cry in 
the long years of their destitution. And Mollie has felt 
her heart beat faster when she remembered that his arms 
must become strong, that he would in time be able to 
stand between her and the world. And such a noble, 
kind son, too! She couldn't even fancy anything wrong 
of him. So far, at least, they have all been honest. This 
she says with a pride most becoming to her destitute pov- 
erty, for heaven knows there has been abundant tempta- 
tion to this poor family to sin ! Untempted and unfallen 
isn't so much a proof of honesty as tempted and true. 

To be sure the children are uneducated. There are no 
free schools in this, Mollie's native state. And if there 
had been, it is doubtful whether Mollie's- children would 
have been able to attend them ; for, since their babyhood, 
almost, they have belonged to the world of work. 

6 181 
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Mollie has washed and scrubbed ; has worked in fields ; 
has fished drift-wood from the river; has turned her will- 
ing hands to everything which presented that she might 
do. And how thankful she is, she says, that the strug- 
gle is so near ended. A little longer time and the chil- 
dren will be quite able to care for themselves. Her eldest 
girl, Mary, is thirteen, — almost a woman, she often says 
proudly. Ned has obtained a situation in a store, where, 
if he prove reliable, he may in time become something 
more than cash-boy. This is the grand bit of good luck 
which has led Mollie to weave about the future such rose- 
colored fancies. Poor Jim ! she often cries, pityingly, the 
children must be kept far away from the path which led 
to his ruin. She talks solemnly to her one boy, Ned, of 
the terrible result of intemperance — assures him that this 
one vice or failing brought his father to the prison, and so 
near to the gallows. 

Ned, duly impressed with his mother's wise words, de- 
termines to resist temptation in whatever guise it shall 
assail him. 

He has been working a week in a different part of the 
city to that in which he lives, for Ned has never been able 
to find genteel employment near home. He has a natural 
taste for figures, which, in his humble way, he has im- 
proved to the utmost. He goes to the store, then, on this 
Monday morning, fully determined to do his best. His 
employer meets him at the door. Ned touches his cap 
respectfully, and lifts his bright, clear eyes to his master's 
face. The man looks grave, and in place of his usual 
pleasant salutation, says, coldly: "Please step into the 
office." 
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Ned follows him humbly, wondering, and yet fearing, 
for previous experience tells him what is coming. 

The merchant, facing the clear, honest eyes of the lad, 
falters and drops his own. 

A moment's hesitation, and he apparently regains his 
courage, for he asks, sternly : " My boy, is this true that I 
hear of your father ? Is he in state prison ? " 

Ned looks down in shame, coloring painfully, with such 
a choking in his throat that he is quite unable to reply. 

The question is repeated, and then the boy answers 
humbly, deprecatingly, " It is true, sir." 

"And how did you dare deceive us? How did you 
dare accept employment under false pretenses?" 

" I did not intend to deceive you, sir. I have meant 
to do my best. Be there anything I didn't do ? " he asks, 
falling into the home talk, which for the sake of them, 
the loved ones, he has been trying to lift himself above. 

" You should have stated to me that your father was 
in the penitentiary. For murder, too ! — fearful!" And he 
steps back a pace or so from Ned. 

"I didn't tell you, sir," says the boy, "'cause I ware 
afraid you wouldn't have me, and I wanted the place bad. 
Oh, sir, I '11 be honest. We 've always been that. My 
father ware always an honest man." 

" Honest, boy, — you forget ! " 

" No, sir ; I remember only too well. We none of us 
ever forgets that for a moment. Since the day that he 
went until this one now my mother never- forgets to tell 
us of him. He'd been drinkin', sir; that was what sent 
him. He never stole nothin' in all his life." 

" It may be as you say. I hope it is, my Lid, for I am 
sure I wish you well, but it is a bad precedent for you ; 
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iind we, in duty to our house, — to our own respectabil- 
ity, — cannot retain you in our employ." 

^* Oh, sir, " 

" It is of no use. It would be wrong to place tempta- 
tion in your way." 

"Give me a trial, sir; keep me till I do something 
wrong," pleads the boy. 

" No, no, this is no place for you. Humble work will 
suit you better. It will be more appropriate. Find some- 
thing to do on the river. Work where yoii can afford to 
be employed — cording wood, loading barrels, — do some- 
thing that will keep you free from temptation. A large 
store is no fit place for a boy without the best of recom- 
mends. Here is your time. Present it to the foreman. 
Good morning." 

Thus Ned was dismissed. He went home to Mollie 
with a heavy heart. 

" It is no use, mother ; I 've tried to do my best, and 
I 've failed." 

" What be it, Ned ? Ware the work too hard ? Couldn't 
yer do it ? " 

" It 's the same old story ; they 've heard somethin', — 
it 's no need sayin' what it be." 

" No, Ned ; I know. An' then they heerd, did they ? 
Well, my boy, yer must try agin. Yer will fiiid another 
place. If you'd manage ter stay until they got acquainted 
with yer, I know they wouldn't blame yer fur what yer 
father did. Try agin, Ned." 

" I shall have to try, though it 's no use. They be all 
agin me, mother. They've always been agin us since I 
can remember. When father ware at home we ware poor, 
and since he 's been gone we 've been poorer. Not but that 
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he be workin' hard enough. He 's that stooped and bent 
that I didn't know him. There be a big wrong some- 
where, mother." 

" That 's what I ware allers sayin' to yer father, Ned. 
It 'pears ter me, when I thinks it all over, that ther gov-, 
ernment tries to wash its own hands clean by makin' a 
sacrifice of some poor wretch, — kind of a scapegoat in the 
wilderness. 'Twon't do, Ned. Governments and indi- 
viduals, too, in my opinion, will have ter carry their own 
sins, — can't bind them on some one else's back!" 

" But they do bind them, mother. It be only the poor 
that are punished. If I ware to steal a bit, — the smallest 
mite,— to keep us from starvin', — the government would 
call it stealin'; but if its officers rob it of millions, it be 
called a harmless name for which there be no punish- 
ment. So I say it ben't fair." 

" Well, never mind, Ned ; we '11 be honest, anyway, let 
what will come. I 've brought you all along so fur that 
I 'd feel bad that any of you should fail now. So find an- 
other job. There must be work somewhere. I've never 
quite despaired, Ned, 'cause He who cares for the sparrows 
will care fur my worse than fatherless children." 

Ned goes about the city looking for work. It is a dull 
time, and he doesn't succeed immediately, for he has no 
one to say an honest word for him. He trusts alone to 
his truthful face as a recommend. 

At last, after days of patient inquiry, he secures a situ- 
ation in a large dry-goods house. 

"I know you are honest," says the merchant, confi- 
dently, — " I am something of a physiognomist, and can 
trust your face." 

Ned blushes painfully, remembering his unfavorable 
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experience. He is tempted to tell the terrible story which 
comes up between himself and success in life. But he 
thinks of those other times when he had been thus honest, 
and those other failures to win trust prevent him now from 
risking this long-sought but much-needed situation. So 
he keeps the secret to himself, and takes with him to his 
new place a conscientious determination to win friends 
on his own account, — to be respected because he will de- 
serve to be. 

How thankful the mother is that Ned has again se- 
cured work ! How proud she is of her boy, who every year 
is becoming more capable of taking from her feeble hands 
their inefficient labor. Mollie's health is failing ; day by 
day she is growing weaker, — less able to attend to her old 
tasks. Still, with characteristic bravery and unselfish- 
ness, she hides this from her children, feeling it her duty 
to make their lives as pleasant as possible, — to add noth- 
ing, by her complaining, to the darkness already touch- 
ing them with its shadow. She must last a little longer, 
she says, — last long enough to see her children launched 
safely in life. She can't leave them now. By the very 
force of her will she keeps up about the house, hiding 
from them that her life is breaking, — that the time is 
coming when they must be alone. There isn't one of 
them that can bear this now. She clings to life, then, for 
their sake ; yet even in this tenacious clinging she feels 
the straining and stretching of the invisible cords which 
bind her to the unknown world; and she shudders as 
she realizes how little it would take to snap the over- 
wrought threads asunder. 

Four wTeks pass by, and Ned Sykes retains his situa- 
tion. Mollie grows confident again in the future. Pleas- 
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ant air-castles rear themselves from her fancied happiness 
and security. She even forgets how many times these 
same castles, like a tempting mirage, have deceived her 
with their unstable promises. Alas! like brittle glass, in 
a moment they have shivered to atoms. 

All day customers have been coming in and going out 
of the store where Ned is busily employed. The boy steps 
about briskly, determined to merit the confidence of his 
masters, trying his utmost to do his work well. 

A lady enters, makes a purchase, and the clerk taps 
upon the counter with his pencil. Ned comes forward to 
take charge of the parcel. He reaches out his hand, 
glances at her, staggers back, half falling against the 
counter. Then he turns away, with such a look in his 
eyes as comes into the eyes of a faithful dog when tor- 
tured beyond endurance by one from whona he had a 
right to expect better treatment. The lady leans forward 
and whispers to the clerk. The clerk ejaculates fiercely 
and consults presently with his employer. The employer 
becomes stern in a moment, and Ned, watching this by- 
play, understands that he is relentless. Thus again are 
Mollie's air-castles shivered; not one fancy left, — only 
the ashes of that golden future, as dead and hopeless as 
has been her own life. 

"Do you know the young lady that just called?" 
asks the merchant, soberly. 

"Yes, sir," replies Ned, — "it ware Mary, Deacon 
Sham's daughter." 

"Is it quite true, what she says?" 
Yes, sir." 

You reply in the affirmative without having heard 
her; how's that?" 
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"'Cause, sir, they all say the same thing. It allers fol- 
lows us; it hauuts us — will haunt us through life. We 
do our best, but the best don't satisfy 'em. They can 
never forgive us what he done. I hope, sir, as you ain't 
thinkiii' of takin' my place from me. We need the work; 
we couldn't live without it. Mother's too poorly now to 
work; the two little girls ain't old enough, and my oldest 
sister, who is but thirteen, has the fever. So, if I 've 
nothin' to do, I don't see any other way fur it but that 
we must starve. An' we've tried that several times; it 
ain't so easy a thing to do. It is very hard, sir, to be 
hungry in a great city, where you know everybody else 
has plenty. You won't make me go, sir?" 

" I 'ni very sorry, but it is against the rules of the house 
to keep an employe about whom there is the least sus- 
picion. Of course, this being so, I can make no exception 
in your case. We cannot aJBford to run the risk; we 
should lose our best customers. I 've a very great respect 
for Deacon Sham, having known the family for years ; I 
cannot aftbrd to ignore their information. I 'm extremely 
sorry, but you must make the best of it." 

" There isn't any best for us. Deacon Sham be your 
friend, so maybe I 've no right to say anything agin him ; 
but it 'pears to me he and his should be the last ones to 
say a word about him. He had as much to do with get- 
tin' him there as any one. He made Tom Wicker's whis- 
ky, and my father drank it, and the government allowed 
it to he sold." 

" But your father wasn't compelled to drink it, or to 
drink so much that it would make him drunk. I myself 
take a glass or so of wine. A little pure liquor is con- 
sidered beneficial for any one." 
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"That's the wrong, mother says, to the poor. The 
poor can't afford pure Hquors, so they buy the cheaper 
ones, which are poisoned. Now the rich drinkin' the 
good liquor is a reason to the poor fur drinkin' the bad. 
Maybe if the rich would stop drinkin', it would go out 
of fashion. At least, mother says as it would." 

And Ned's mother, in a measure, was right. The child 
apes the man, the court-fool the king, the servant his 
master, the people their government. 

All of Ned's pleading failed to retain his place for him. 
It is said to be the darkest just before dawn. It might 
have been supposed that some great cloud of light was 
about to envelop Mollie and her children, for the dark- 
ness at this time had grown impenetrable. 

Mollie was ill. She who through all these years had 
worked unflinchingly to make for her children a home, 
at last was forced from sheer exhaustion to lie back help- 
lessly upon her pillow, unable to do more. The three 
girls, Mary, Lucy and Olivia, one by one came down with 
scarlet fever. The days were damp and chill ; for although 
a southern climate, yet it was their winter. 

The times were hard and dull. Ned could find no- 
thing to do. Again and again he tried, walking miles and 
miles. He sells his clothes, sells everything which any- 
body will buy. When this source of supply is exhausted 
they are helpless. Forced to it, at last he goes into the 
streets to beg. It is for her, his mother, he says, and 
crushes down his proud heart, which had been so aspiring 
in its youthful enthusiasm and hope for them all. He 
only asks for bread now ; he doesn't care so much for the 
future, that may come as it may; — bread, bread for his 
mother! 
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The white face wastes day by day; the great eyes 
grow cavernous, sunken by famine. And yet she makes 
no complaint, but she talks in her sleep of nourishing 
food, betraying, unknowingly, her great want. 

When we hear of very wicked people we are apt to 
fancy that they have always been wicked, always been 
bad. Could we travel the road with them, follow them on 
the way, walk in their footsteps, understand their strug- 
gles, realize the unfortunate circumstances which have 
combined to make them just what they are, we should feel 
less of revenge toward them, and have a greater pity for 
their fate. 

Jim Sykes' family was going to ruin for the need of 
the money which Jim Sykes was earning. 

Ah ! if the terrible blow coming to them might have 
been parried ! 

Ned, then, the mother's boy, goes out into the street to 
beg. He goes day by day, shrinking under the coarse 
words and cruel rebuffs which he meets. The world is so 
indifferent to his wants; he is only a common tramp, a 
useless vagrant. He stands shivering in the drizzling rain 
before Deacon Sham's palatial home. The good Deacon, 
looking out from his cozy breakfast-room, notes the blue, 
pinched face of the ragged boy, and something familiar in 
its expression appeals to him. 

" Come in, boy, come in," he says, opening the street 
door. 

Ned needed no second invitation. He instinctively 
uncovered his head, holding his bit of a ragged panama in 
his hand. He looked about the room hungeringly, — ec- 
statically. It was a heaven to him, as luxurious as a Ma- 
homedan's paradise. The fragrant mocha was more intox- 
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icating than the Pagan's hasheesh; the delicate rolls and 
golden butter were the very poetry of the vagrant's aspira- 
tions. To ask for more than this, he thought to himself, 
what could there be more worth having, — warmth and 
food ? Necessity had reduced him to the level of the dumb 
animal world, and he was not the first since the days of 
Lazarus that has groveled at a rich man's table, picking 
up, with the dogs, the crumbs. 

" Whose boy are you ? " asks Deacon Sham. 

" Mollie Sykes' boy." answers Ned. 

"Sykes, Sykes," repeats the Deacon, reflectively. "I 
ought to know, but I can't place you." 

"Jim Sykes' boy, Ned. Him as be over there." 

"Over there for lifel It is a bad beginning for you, 
boy. Why do you loiter about the streets? Is there 
nothing to do, — no work? Satan, you know, always finds 
8ome mischief for idle hands to do. You'll be getting 
into trouble." 

"I've been lookiu', sir, everywhere fur work. I'd do 
anythin'. Mother be ill and starvin'. They be all hungry 
at home." And Ned looks longingly toward the steaming 
DOffee and tempting rolls. 

"Here, Susan, go down into the kitchen and see what 
rapa you can find. Give whatever there is to this boy, 
pjs Deacon Sham, generously. 

"Tou go to church, — you attend Sabbath sehoo] 

"Not go fo church! — not attend Siibbath sch( 

lie ? Your mother was a decent woman. 
r when a bit of a girl — altogether too 

How does it happen that she In 
jr duty by her children ? It is only the 
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ful for heaven's mercies that are prospered. In twenty 
years I 've never missed a single Sabbath from attending 
at the Lord's house. I have never eaten a mouthful of 
food that I didn't ask His blessing. How can you, then, 
who never remember even that there is a God, hope to 
thrive?" 

"You see, sir, we've been too poor to pray, an' we've 
been so hungry that we felt we 'd nothin' to be thankful 
fur." 

"Awful, awful! Heathen in our very midst!" says the 
good Deacon, holding up his hands, — "and I gave last year 
a thousand dollars to convert the Hindoos ! Why, child, 
you are a pagan ! Do you never pray ? " 

"There ware a time when we always prayed. That's 
afore the great trouble came to us. Since then we 've all 
lost heart, fur you see it 's an up-hill business, an' we no 
more 'n drag ourselves up one step afore some one pushes 
us back two. Keeps us at the bottom, and a deal lower 
than most folks gets." 

"Here is some broken bread and scraps of meat, a few 
potatoes, and the remnants of our Sunday pudding. I've 
put you in some tracts, too, — 'Treasures in Heaven,' 
'Unquenchable Fire,' 'The Wrath to Come.' Read 
them carefully, and take warning. Goodness gracious ! a 
boy of your age, and never go to church ! — never pray ! " 

Ned went with alacrity from the palatial house, and 
left the good Deacon groaning on the steps. If the bread 
was stale and broken, he was thankful for it. It was life 
to them, but only a respite. A day or two, and they are 
again destitute. Once more a weary tramp, wandering 
up and down the streets. He goes everywhere; watches 
eagerly, wolfishly, for some stray morsel to fall in his way. 
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The mighty city becomes alarmed, — the hungry boy has 
frightened it ! It takes him authoritatively by the collar, 
and brings him face to face with one of its wise judges. 
Poor, wretched, white-faced vagrant! "Thirty days," the 
judge says, "in the bridewell." 

"Oh, sir, for God's sake do not say it!" cries the boy. 
"They be starvin'. I be willin' to work — I want work — 
give me work — it's all I asks. Don't shut me up. I 
don't want to be a vagrant. I'd rather died than beg, but 
I couldn't see them die so. Give me work — try me once. 
I 'd do my best. Oh, sir, will you ? " 

The next case is called, and the wretched boy is hurried 
out. It is a fearful blow. Mollie cowers down in despair, 
and yet she lives the miserable days until his release. 

He comes to them again ; again goes out into the 
streets," more wary, more hardened, more fearful of the 
world about him. He comes one evening into Tom 
Wicker's saloon. Some strange fascination draws him 
hither. Here is the place, he thinks bitterly, where they 
lost all. Here is the man who robbed them of their 
bread. Why shouldn't he be forced to replace a little of 
what he took? Fatal thought! Tom, opening the money 
drawer, drops a bill upon the floor. 

Ned rushes forward, nervous in his inexperience as a 
thief, and clutches the bill in his hands, — then, out of 
the door and madly up the street. 

"Stop thief! stop thief!" cry the men in the saloon, 
rushing after him. 

"Stop thief! stop thief!" cry the people on the street, 
joining in the chase. 

"Stop thief! stop thief!" cry the policemen, awaken- 
ing to their duty. 
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A strong hand reaches out and holds him fast. 

" Oh, Deacon Sham, I don't know hardly as what made 
me do it; but mother be starvin', and I couldn't bear it!" 

"If it isn't Jim Sykes' boy!" says the good Deacon, 
wondering. "Gracious goodness! what total depravity 
these people display ! And I gave you * Treasures in Heav- 
en,' * Unquenchable Fire,' *The Wrath to Come.' Did 
you read them ? But I needn't ask ; that I have caught 
you to-night is enough of an answer." 

"You 've nabbed the rascal, have you?" cries the po- 
liceman, coming up. " Like father, like son. He had his 
fingers in Tom Wicker's money-till." 

" No, sir, no ! " cries Ned, interrupting. 

" But I say yes. There is a dozen to prove it. Come, 
youngster, shell out. It 's no go, — you may as well own up." 

" I didn't tetch the money-till " 

"There, there, that'll do; I'm used to that, boy. I 
knew your father. I was the one that led him away after 
he hit Bill Blount. Turn out your pockets. ho! you 
didn't touch the money! A fifty-dollar bill! Well, well, 
I must say you are rather young to follow in your father's 
steps." 

" I found it " 

"Don't talk nonsense, — it won't pay. Come on, I 
know of safe lodgings for you." 

" Mayn't I tell my mother ? " 

" She '11 hear it soon enough, never fear ; ill news trav- 
els fast. It's a pity for your mother. I knew her when 
she was the handsomest girl in the city, — little she looks 
like it now ! " 

"Oh, sir, she be starvin', — that's what I took the 
money fur. I couldn't bear it." 
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* " Ob, you did take it ! I thought you didn't touch it ! 
That's what we call conflicting testimony." 

"I didn't take it from the drawer, — I found it on the 
floor." 

" On the floor ! There, that '11 do. Tom doesn't leave 
his money lying about loosely like that, — not Tom." 

"But you don't think they'll do anything with me 
about it, sir? Mother can't do well without me. If 
they^d wait until she's better I wouldn't mind it so 
much." 

"Do anything about it! What do you think govern- 
ments are for, — presidents, and senators, and judges, and 
policemen, — if it isn't to do for just such cases as yours? 
The people must be protected. You '11 serve a term in 
that prison over there for this, if I ain't mistaken. So 
come along." 

And the law, having once more laid its weighty hand 
upon Ned Sykes, doesn't lift it off* again, — no, never! 

He had his trial, and was, as every one had believed 
he would be from the first, sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary. He was a bad boy, they said, and what wonder? 
Wasn't his father a murderer ? Hadn't he been a drunk- 
ard? Could they expect anything better from his son? 
Had he ever kept a place ? Had he ever left one with a 
recommend ? Of course, sooner or later, the whole family 
must go to the bad. Their father's crime had predestined 
them all to ruin ! 

It was a great pity, said Deacon Sham, now sheriflF of 
the county, as the coals were shoveled into the furnace 
which kept his distillery in full blast, that the community 
must be cursed with such members as these, — a great 
pity I And the good man, believing in free agency, forgot 
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entirely that he had had anytliing to do with the sins of 
Jim's family. 

And in this same prison was Tim Moore serving a sec- 
ond term. Society, as we have seen, had no word of en- 
couragement for him. He begged for assistance, but there 
was no hand to save. The man wasn't a saint, and he 
wouldn't starve. He reached forth his own hand and 
helped himself. He practically demonstrated that code 
which believes ^11 things should be held in common. 
He became an isolated communist. Society resented his 
creed and practice; the government claimed him as its 
proteg^, and provided him with quarters in the peni- 
tentiary. 

Now, had the state made it its aim to reform the man 
during his first term, there would have been no need of 
his serving a second. 

Tim Moore in prison again, and the suspicion he had 
formed in regard to David Dudley and Tom Wicker was 
forced to rest unproved. But he never forgot it, remem • 
bering, tenaciously, his tirst purpose of tracing it to its 
meaning. 
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EARLY WOMANHOOD. 

"By day the web and loom, 
And homely household task, shall be her doom/' —Dryden, 

WHEN Mollie learned of her son's arrest she cowered 
under the fearful news as though she had received 
a death-blow. But her mother-heart was strong. She 
arose to the situation determined to do and dare to the 
utmost for her children. She plead with the lawyers, 
with the judge; importuned the governor — but all to no 
purpose. The boy himself listened in wonderment to his 
own trial, — they proved him to be such a desperate char- 
acter. The state's attorney grew classically eloquent over 
his miserable, half-crazed theft, and Ned became half per- 
suaded that he was, and must be, the very incarnation of 
total, irredeemable wickedness. Mollie stood near her 
child, her face flushing angrily at the eloquent speaker's 
injustice. The case went for the people, and Ned was 
condemned to two years in the penitentiary. The mother 
held to her boy's hands weeping ; saw him led away, and 
knew in her own soul that it were better for him had he 
been laid in his grave. There had been times in their 
poverty when she had been tempted to lie down with her 
children and die. With horror at her own wickedness 
she had thrust this temptation aside. In these later years 
she had often thanked heaven tliat she had risen above 
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those dark days of despair, — that she had been given 
strength to struggle to the end. But now her old doubt 
came back as to the wisdom of living — of continued ex- 
istence — when a calamity, powerful and fearful enough to 
ruin all prospects of success in life, even of respectability, 
has overtaken one. 

Ned had been her favorite child — a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed boy. She had looked into his face from the time of 
his innocent babyhood, with her searching mother-eyes, 
quite able to read the unhidden honesty of his own. His 
well-doing in the world, she had said, should make amends 
for the shortcomings of his unfortunate father. She re- 
membered away back to the time when he was born. That 
was in the first year of her married life, when she had 
hoped the best for Jim. She had assured herself then,* 
half in earnest and half laughing, that this baby, this 
golden-haired boy, should be a future president at least. 
He certainly would be a good man. And now his father 
a murderer — he himself imprisoned, accused of stealing! 
What a mockery to her early hopeful dreams! But in all 
this horror she cannot forget the destitute ones still cling- 
ing to her. She goes to work again, placing her feeble 
efibrts as much as she may between these others and death. 

The proceeds, then, of the labor of two pairs of hands, 
which belonged to Moll ie, are given to the state, and in ac- 
cepting and appropriating this labor to itself the state is 
forcing the remnant of Jim's family to follow in his foot- 
steps. Now that the boy is gone the others are looked 
down upon more than ever. It is nothing unusual for 
the children in the street to taunt them with their father's 
crime and their brother's misfortune. The girls, sensitive 
to a fault, shrink under the rude, coarse jeers, and yet are 
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forced to meet them, for there is no hand to shield them 
from going out into the world. 

A year goes by, and Mary, the eldest daughter, is nearly 
fifteen. Mollie trembles for the future of this beautiful 
girl, as she watches her day by day growing nearer to the 
perfection of her young womanhood. She resembles her 
father, — the same dark eyes, the same bright, good-natured 
smile, the same weak mouth : a beautiful face shadowed 
with deep tenderness, full of suggestions of a loving wo- 
man's self-abnegation. She goes out into the world as her 
brother had gone, forced to look for work. She is asked, 
as he had been, for references, and when she says, humbly, 
" I am Mary Sykes," there is an uplifting of hands, a with- 
drawing in holy fear of contamination. To her they have 
no work to give. They would sooner save the lowest 
Magdalene than reach out a helping hand to Jim Sykes' 
daughter. 

Day by day she looks and waits for a situation, for 
nothing can hide from her sharp eyes the terrible fact of 
her mother's decay. The son's misfortune had brought 
back her failing energies to a new struggle, but the fatal 
reaction was coming which must terminate in her death. 

It is evening,— in the early twilight. Mary is sitting 
on the step at the door, holding a paper in her hands. 
She is looking along a column, eagerly following it up 
and down with her finger, and reading slowly, " Wanted, 
a nurse-girl, — best of references required"; "Wanted, 
girl to learn trade, — none need apply without being well 
recommended." And so on for half a column. 

"Oh, mother!" she cries, "here is one! I believe it may 
do!" And she reads aloud, "Wanted, a girl to make 
boxes in a cigar manufactory." 
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" Oh, Mary," says the mother, flushing, "It doesn't seem 
as I can let yer go there. It ben't a fit place for a girl like 
you." 

" I must go where I may, mother. The places that I 
likes they don't care about having me, so I '11 have to 
take what comes. It don't matter so much what it is, so 
they pay me fur doin' it. That 's the most." 

She says this with a sort of desperation, born of the 
world's Pharisaical indifference. Indeed, Mollie and her 
children find the Jericho road a hard one to travel ; their 
poor human feet are bruised and bleeding, their God-given 
souls becoming tortured, day by day, out of all semblance 
to their Divine Creator. 

In the morning Mary Sykes applies at the cigar manu- 
factory for a situation. The proprietor, a coarse man, talks 
to her familiarly, praising her beautiful eyes, pinching her 
red cheeks, and ignoring the blush of indignation which 
overspreads her face at his rudeness. 

Has he work ? Certainly, for so pretty a girl as she ! 
Does he pay much? Ah! that depends upon circum- 
stances. 

Mary feels like crying out and rushing away, but she 
remembers the days and days of inquiry and search — the 
repeated failures. If there were only herself, she says, she 
would prefer to drown in the river. But her mother — her 
dying mother ! 

"Yes, sir, I'll take the place." And she clenches her 
small hand as though to hold herself firm to her unpleas- 
ant dutv. 

She goes to her work forced to recognize her danger ; 
compelled to understand it, and yet she is but a child. 

The girl was pure and good, and yet she never came 
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out from the factory but that some one of the hands hadn't 
a rude word to say to her, or an uncalled-for smile to give 
her. The manufacturer lost no opportunity of thrusting 
himself upon her notice; and when she went quietly about 
her work, giving no answer to his coarse allusions or ill- 
timed jests, he became angry, and covertly insinuated that 
she might lose her place. All this Mary kept from her 
mother. She answered pleasantly as to her situation. 
The work was light, she said ; she hoped soon to be able 
to earn more. Mollie was satisfied. 

But the world — the great world, — ^how did it feel about 
Mary's work ? 

" What better could be expected," it said, " of a con- 
vict's child? She was just the one to choose so low a 
place." 

It quite forgot that all other places had been closed 
against her — that no hand had been held out to lift her 
higher. Days went by, and the girl, remaining true to her 
mother's teaching, and true, too, to her innate sense of 
right and virtue, successfully repelled all attempts which 
were made toward her ruin. 

And yet she was regarded with coarse suspicion, — 
for how could any goodness be expected of Jim Sykes' 
daughter? 

One fatal day money was missing from the desk. Mary 
worked near and was accused of the theft. Two police- 
men passing heard the accusation, and, coming forward, 
arrested the frightened girl. She cried bitterly, protest- 
ing her innocence, but her words were unheeded. 

A disgraceful scene ensued. The officers, two coarse 
men, proceeded to search, minutely, the accused girl. 
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Will some one tell us wliy there are no women on the 
police force for such work as this? 

" Oh, it 's Jim Sykes' daughter ! It runs in the fam- 
ily." And the officer pulls her dress from her hands, 
pulling it down from her shoulders. 

"Oh, sir, I haven't the money, — I really haven't!" 
And the girl clings to her clothing. 

" So that brother of yours said, and we found a fifty- 
dollar bill. We may be as fortunate now, if we continue 
to search far enough." And the man laughs coarsely. 

"I say, the money's found!" cries the manufacturer. 

"Found, is it? — all right, then, miss, you are dis- 
charged." 

Poor Mary went out with her girlish heart nigh 
broken. Her cheeks burned, and her eyes were full of 
tears at the outrage. That these coarse men should have 
the i^ower to lay their sacrilegious hands upon her, — this 
is what the girl felt in the innermost depths of her 
womanly heart. To be sure she was only Jim Sykes' 
daughter; yet a law so fearfully wrong and indelicate 
may sometime touch with its sacrilegious hands, oh, 
immaculate lady of the avenue, the dainty, innocent 
darling of your own house. If women must be arrested 
and searched, let tliere be good 2vomen instead of had wen 
to conduct this search. Who will say amen? 

Mary went home to her mother almost heart-broken. 
It didn't seem of any use to try to live. What was there 
in the future, for any of them? They were nobody, — 
never could be anybody, no matter how much they tried. 
But they must struggle on ; they must live to the end. 
There was only one hope left, and that was Ned's release. 
A few months more and he would come to them again. 
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The world believed him guilty. No matter; they would 
never, never believe him bad. Less now than ever. The 
world was hard and cruel to all of theirs. It had no 
kindness, no love for them, not even justice. They asked 
of it bread, and it cast down stones. Yes, she hated the 
world; hated everybody immeasurably; hated the rich. 
What right has Deacon Sham, sheriff of the county, to 
ride by in his carriage, while they are hungry for bread ? 
What right has the state to erect magnificent marble 
fronts, while its citizens are perishing for want? Having 
taken from these their support for its protection, didn't 
society owe it to itself— to its own honesty — to see that 
this support was replaced? Who had said that the 
widowed and fatherless might be robbed? Was it a 
divine law ? Had they scripture for that, as for every- 
thing else ? If so, then so much the worse for the scrip- 
ture which should teach this unkind and unjust lesson. 
Thus the girl's heart became hardened, and there were 
noue to trouble themselves that this was so. 



OHAPTEE XV. 

THE SHATTERED INTELLECT. 
"Oh, what a noble mind is here o'erthrown! " —Shakspeare. 

"TI> ACK a few months to the prison. An old man, with 
-■-^ long, white hair, leaning upon the arm of a white- 
faced woman, is coming in. The warden leads the way. 
This is Danton's father and mother. He has called so 
constantly for his boy that it has been thought best to 
gratify his longing. It were better, thinks the physician, 
if he could be made to realize something of the truth. 
On through the corridors, past the cell gratings, into the 
prison yard. Here are a hundred men chipping stone, — 
Dan ton among the number. 

" It is always the way," grumbles old Robert Roland. 
"There is never anything better for the people. Work, 
work, — on Chinese walls or Egyptian pyramids, — nothing 
but work. Do you know what led to the downfall of the 
Roman empire? Gibbon says that it was because the 
empire became so extensive that a Roman citizen was 
but an empty name. Gibbon is mistaken. It was because 
the people were robbed of the proceeds of their labor, — 
forced to live outside of the city walls in miserable mud 
huts, — compelled to erect magnificent edifices for the gov- 
ernment, for which they received no just compensation. 
It is to be hoped that these hewers of stone and drawers of 
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water are well paid for their unwilling work. Didn't you 
say, mother, that this is the Bastile ? " 

" Yes, father, the prison." 

"And what have they done with Danton ? Come, I 'm 
promised passports to-night. It is so long since I 've seen 
him that I can't tell how to have his made out. I say, 
mother, show me Danton." 

The overseer touches a prisoner on the arm. He lifts 
his head, cries out sharply, and sinks down Upon the stone 
which he has been hewing. The old mother kneels at his 
side and throws her arms about his neck. 

" Come, come, mother, I know you 're tender-hearted, 
and would cry over every one of these world-forsaken 
creatures. But don't forget our boy, — it is he that I'm 
after. Sir, show me the way to my son." 

"Oh, father, will you never understand that this is 
Danton, our beloved boy?" 

" The trouble," says the old man significantly to the 
guard, "has turned her head. She was always a bit 
flighty. Don't be childish, mother. Think, Danton's 
hair fell in brown curls over his white brow. There 
wasn't a furrow nor wrinkle on his boyish face. Why, 
this head lying upon your bosom is as closely shaven as a 
monk's, and the face looks like one distorted and buflfeted 
with the fiercest passions. Mother, mother, how am I to 
make out the passport for Danton ? " 

Then Danton stands upright, but his straightest now 
is bent and bowed. He holds out his hand, his face trem- 
ulous with emotion. 

" I am very sorry for you, sir, I am sure, and will men- 
tion your case to the president of the assembly, if you '11 
7 
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be kind enough to give me your name," says the old 
father, gently. 

Dan ton buries his face in his hardened hands, and sobs 
bitterly. 

" It is too much for the boy," moans old Madame Eo- 
land. 

" He is a man, mother, and should act a man's part. 
Why see, his hair is nearly as white as mine ; his hands, 
too, are as hard as iron. He has evidently been brought 
up to work. Perhaps he knows Danton. He must know 
him, — Danton was always looked up to. I don't see him 
among these men. Very likely he has a responsible posi- 
tion in some other part of this estate. Perhaps he 's sec- 
retary to the Prince and is ashamed to let me know it, as 
I 'm so opposed to the nobility. Of course it couldn't 
be that Danton would wear these striped clothes. It is 
all owing to your flighty head, mother, that I ever thought 
of looking here for the boy. I must have your head at- 
tended to. I dread to do it (to Danton), for I can't bear 
that they should shut her up. Try and remember, mother, 
— I am ten years older than you, and I haven't forgotten 
in the least anything that concerns my boy. Why, even 
the day that he Jell into the Seine, and the boatman fished 
him out, is as plain to my mind as it was on the day 
when it happened. But some people have no memories. 
Ah ! I '11 tell you, mother, how you may convince yourself 
that this is not Danton. You see, sir, we must humor her. 
Never oppose one whose head is a bit turned. It is no 
way to manage him. Pretend to fall in with his vagaries. 
Why, I knew a man who declared that there was an apple 
in his eye, and would not be satisfied until the surgeon 
had cut it out. Of course the surgeon didn't really cut it 
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out, but he pretended he had, — dexterously slipping the 
apple from the sleeve of his coat. The man was satisfied 
and became perfectly sane. Then what does the idiot of 
a doctor do, but tell him of the trick! He went crazy 
again as a March hare, and so remained until his death, 
declaring the apple still there. Danton, in his young 
days, took to a vagabond of a sailor. One night he came 
home with a ship and anchor picked into his arm. Now, 
here, sir, just to convince her that you are not Danton, — 
for she 's a bit queer, anyway, when her head is set on 
anything, — roll up your sleeve a little higher, so that she 
may see there is no ship and anchor on your arm." 

Then Danton slowly bares his arm to his father's gaze. 

"What! a ship and anchor done in blue? The same 
lines exactly ! Wonderful coincidence!" 

"Oh, father!" cries Danton, in a broken voice, "this is 
the hardest to bear of all! — living and yet forgotten! This 
is a punishment worse than death! " 

"It is a plot, mother, to deceive us. TheyVe sent 
Danton to the guillotine, and dare not own it. Speak, 
sir, speak, — how much do they give you for claiming to be 
my son ? " 

"They give me nothing; I am Danton," he answers 
sadly, pointing to his arm. 

"Yes, I see," says old Eobert Eoland, sceptically, "but 
that might be counterfeited. No one could counterfeit 
Danton's sunny-blue eyes or his golden-brown hair. These 
you have not. Why, the face of my boy was as an infant's; 
yours is as haggard and old and worn as — as — mother's 
here. I am not a woman, to believe such idle tales. Take 
me away. They 've destroyed Danton, and daren't let me 
know it." 
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" Oh, father, it is killing him ; pretend that you know 
him," whispers poor old Madame Eoland. 

" Pretend that I know him ! Turn traitor to my boy! 
No ! I would sooner betray the people ! But this shall 
not go unavenged ! I '11 incite the city to rebellion ! Woe 
unto every man who has had aught to do with Dan ton's 
ruin!" And old Eobert Boland goes from the prison, 
shouting his threats, unable to comprehend the doom of 
his son. 

In this same prison yard Jim Sykes is working. There 
isn't any light or gladness in his face, — there isn't any 
hope in his heart. It wasn't intended that there should 
be. The government is punishing him for a grievous 
wrong, and it considered that the old Mosaic code was 
a high enough standard. On the altar of justice it immo- 
lated mercy. As though cruelty possessed any reforma- 
tory power! As though men ever become better under 
the influence of hatred ! For these poor debased wretches 
no fatted calf was killed — no opportunity given of return- 
ing to their father's house. 

The sun shines straight down into the prison yard — 

. shines on the white stone, — shines on the bowed forms of 

the busy men who are working unceasingly, with David 

Dudley standing near, — shines on Deacon Sham coming 

in with the guard, who brings a fresh recruit. 

The men go on at their work, glancing up stealthily, 
one by one, curious to catch a glimpse of the new comers. 
Suddenly there is a great cry, and Jim Sykes starts for- 
ward, forgetting the rigid discipline which permitted no 
word to be spoken. Unlike poor old Eobert Eoland, he 
recognizes his son. 

" Oh, Ned, Ned, it ben't yer ! — it can't be ! — say that it 
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ben't! Why ain^t yer ter home with yer mother, boy? 
Speak, Ned, speak ter yer poor old father, who is nigh 
beat out at ther loss of all of yer." 

" He 's in for stealing," says the overseer. " Go back 
to your work." 

" I '11 work no more ! " And Jim throws down his 
hammer. " Ef yer 's brought 'im here, who war© as purty 
an' innocent as a girl, yer '11 bring all the rest. I don't 
want ter live ter see it. I 'se done my best, — that should a 
satisfied yer. Ned ware never one ter touch a pin as didn't 
belong to Mm; so when yer accused 'im of stealin' yer 
told a lie. Yer Deacon Sham knowed my boy better; 
yer knowed me, too, all of yer life, an' yer never could 
say anything agin my honesty. No more could yer agin 
Ned's." 

"We found the bill in Ned's possession," replies the 
good Deacon, convincingly. 

" It ben 't true, Ned, — say that it ben 't ! " cries Jim. 

"Oh, father, mother ware starvin'! there wan't any 
one to give me a bit of help — no one would give me 
work, — 'cause, — 'cause " 

" 'Cause I ware here, Ned ! " 

" Yes, 'cause you ware here ; an' so I went out inter ther 
streets ter beg. I went inter Tom Wicker's saloon. The 
glasses ware shinin' an' bright. Tom Wicker had plenty; 
he had helped ter ruin you — he an' such as him," — and 
Ned looks at Deacon Sham, perhaps unconsciously, — " 'an 
I couldn't help ter think on it. He opened a money 
drawer ; a bill fell onto ther floor. I caught it up an' ran 
inter ther street. They saw me run, an' all cried ' Stop 
thief,' an' Deacon Sham laid his hand on me, an' two 
policemen came up an' found ther bill. That'e^^W. ^^^^ 
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I be, an' mother be dyin', an' there be no one ter do a bit 
for her." 

"An' she be wantin', be Mollie, an' I not allowed ter 
send her the leastest mite of what I arns? I doesn't care, 
then, if I never arns more. What do I care ter work like 
a slave if it 's never ter do none of them any good ? I 
might as well die at once; better, too, fur they couldn't 
say then, * Yer father be in ther penitentiary.'" 

"But there may be a worse place than the peniten- 
tiary," says Deacon Sham, solemnly. "These years of 
your life should be years of grace, to prepare you for the 
great hereafter. You will have God to deal with then, 
and not man, — His justice, and not man's puny imita- 
tion." 

"An' do yer imagine that He'll be harder than yer 
have been ? Be He, who cares fur the little sparrows in 
their nests, one ter rob the widow an' ther fatherless of 
bread ? An' I remember now. Deacon Sham, what Mollie 
used ter say, — that He who numbered ther hairs on yer 
head would remember just how many barrels of whisky 
yer had made, an' ther work it had done!" 

" Oh, dear," cries the Deacon, staggering back, — "there 
must be something wrong in a discipline so mild that 
such language is permitted or dare be employed." 

"To your work, Jim Sykes, and yooar eloquence shall 
be rewarded with an extra task. Here, No. 90, this way, 
— no fooling. It's all work and no play here, so to 
business ! " 



CHAPTEE XYI. 

THE SHADOWS DEEPEN. 

'' O conscience ! into what abyss of fears 
And horrors hast thou driven me ; out of which 
I find no way, from deep to deeper plunged." —Milton, 

rpIMOTHY MOORE had served his term, and the 
-*- time had come when he might go out again into the 
world. He went out, — as he had gone out before, — help- 
less, degraded and destitute. But this time there was no 
honest looking for work, — no struggle for the right, — only 
a determination to be a little sharper than he had been 
heretofore, to play his cards a little more successfully, — 
and the first card which he would play, he said to himself, 
should be David Dudlev. There wasn't a doubt but that 
he was a trump. It came to pass, then, that in all of 
David Dudley's outgoings and incomings, Tim Moore was 
as his shadow. If he went to the prison, Tim wenfc as far 
as the prison walls ; if he went to his lodgings, Tim 
skulked after him. No interview should again occur, he 
said, between this man and Tom Wicker at which he 
himself was not a party. Sometimes David Dudley would 
meet him face to face in the street; sometimes he would 
turn quickly, as though feeling his presence, and Tim 
would laugh in his face. So it went on day by day ; and 
Tim, with a tenacity that admitted of no flinching, held 
to his work. "I'll do it well this time," he says, chuck- 
ling, — "there shall be no failure." 
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It is night, and the city is dim with the blackness 
which has overspread the sky, and which the feeble gas- 
lights do not relieve. Along the street David Dudley 
walks, his shadow creeping after him. He looks about 
now and then, but Tim dodges from his sight. He comes 
to the river, walks up and down impatiently on the wharf. 
Tim creeps slowly along on the ground. 

"I've headed him this time, sure," says David Dud- 
ley, peering off into the blackness. " It 's time old Tom 
was here. I've a good mind, when he does come, to 
fling him into the river. There is no one watching. I 'm 
never safe for a moment with him above the sod. But I 
suppose it wouldn 't do, for the other is enough to bear." 

"Come along, yer varmint; it's not often that I ask 
yer ter accompany me on a lark, though goodness knows, 
yer old sinner, that yer has larks enuff on yer own ac- 
count, an' I never a heedin' yer an' yer bad ways in ther 
least. Yer '11 come ter some bad end yet, there isn 't a 
doubt, fur didn't Elder Splinkins, only last week, tell yer 
master on ther street that ther road yer be travelin' be 
ther broad road of destruction. Yer goin' down that same 
way fast, Tom. Yer gettin' old, as be yer master, an' yer 
don't 'pear ter care no more about it than do he. Here we 
be, — ah, that's right, David Dudley; you ware waitin'." 

" We settled our business years ago, Tom ; how dare 
you make another call such as this upon me?" 

"A business like ours be never settled. Business has 
ghosts. This be a ghost that be after yer to-night." 

David Dudley shudders and glances about. 

"Hush, Tom, don't speak of ghosts, for I'm afraid 
even of shadows." 
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"An' well yer may be, fur there be a wicked shadow 
after yer now." 

" Why should a shadow be after me ? Who knows 
anything of me?" 

" That 's it — they wants ter know." 

"Who, Tom?" cries David Dudley, grasping Tom's 
arm. 

"One of yer men, who be just out, an' with none too 
good a feelin' toward yer." 

" Do you mean Tim Moore ? " 

"I means Tim Moore." 

" How should he suspect me? Have you been talking, 
Tom ? " 

" I 's talked nothin'. He slept in my saloon one night 
under ther counter, three years ago, an' that same night 
yer came in an' paid me a sum of money, an' yer didn't 
like ter pay it, an' Tim heerd yer say so, an' he went up 
agin a few days after, an' now he be out. He 's deter- 
mined ter lam what yer be payin' me money fur, an' he 's 
been ter me ter tell him." 

"And you, Tom, — what did you say ? " questions Da- , 
vid Dudley, anxiously. 

"I said it ware nothin' only a bit of work I done fur 
yer, an' I didn't think yer had paid me enuflf fur it, an' 
yer thought yer had." 

"And was he satisfied ? " 

"Not him. He says, *Tom, I'll give yer a thousan' 
dollars if yer '11 tell ther truth.' " 

"See here, Tom, it just strikes me, — how did Tim 
happen to be sleeping in the saloon, and you knowing 
that I was coming ? " 

" Oh, that 's aisy enuff. He slipped under the counter 
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when the lot went out, an' I didn't know it myself till ther 
mornin', when I found ther creeter standin' in ther door. 
But he means business. 'Tain't no use a talkin' or tryin' 
ter put him down. There be some one backin** him, 'cause 
the feller of hisself hain't a cent, — leastways, ef he has, I 
don't %now how he came by it, fur he ware poor enufF 
when he went in, an' yer don't pay very great prices over 
there whare yer be ther boss." 

*^And who do you suspect, Tom, of setting him on ? " 

" Oh, I suspect no one in pertikler, though it might be 
as the government had a hand in it." 

" The government ? Nonsense ! What could it have 
to do with Tim Moore ? " 

" It might a made him a sort of a detective. An' ef it 
ben't that, it must be young Epland's wife, — old Solo- 
mon's daughter " 

"Hush, for heaven's sake! Even the wind may catch 
your words." 

"An' ef i t do ? — my words ware nothin'. I be glad that 
no dead men be a tuggin' at my sleeve." 

" Will you stop ? Confound you ! Can you think of 
nothing but that? Is this all that you wanted, — to put 
me on ray guard against this Tim Moore ? " 

" No, that ben't all, David Dudley. I doesn't care so 
much fur yer as that. Tom an' I cares fur nobody but 
ourselves. 'Cause why? — nobody cares fur us. Yer 
doesn't care fur Tom, David Dudley, neither does yer 
care fur his master. I suspected a long time that yer 
didn't love us as Elder Splinkins told me ther other day 
good christians should love one another. I don't blame 
yer, 'cause I 's as indifferent as yerself." 
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"Well, what has that to do toward answering my 
question ? " 

" It has everything. In ther first place, Tim offered me 
a thousan' dollars; in ther second place, I could git it; in 
ther third place, I think I'll take it, an' make a clean 
breast of ther whole aflfair." 

" You will, Tom ! " cries David Dudley, hoarsely. 

"Of course there'll be conditions; an' it be ter place 
them afore yer that I sent fur yer to-night." 

"And these conditions ? " 

" Will be that yer pay me two thousan' dollars." 

"And if I refuse ? " 

"Why, then, David Dudley, I shall tell Tim Moore 
that it was you who killed old Solomon." 

" You will ! " cries David Dudley, passionately. 

There is a hoarse crying out of one as though in mor- 
tal fear, and a vivid flash of lightning reveals two men 
struggling near the dock. There is a heavy splash, a 
death-cry drowned ill a death-gurgle ; and when the next 
flash comes one man stands alone on the wharf, — and he 
standing alone is David Dudley ! 

"It is done!" he cries, exultantly. "The overhang- 
ing doom of years is lifted. The secret is all my own ; 
none may know it, — none may share it. I breathe free 
again." 

Yes, the poor old feet had walked their last walk. 
Poor old Tom had gone from the world which had re- 
sented his coming, and whose resentment he had repaid 
with a hatred a hundred-fold. And in all the great world 
which he had left, there wasn't a single soul to miss or 
mourn him; but amid the shrieking of the wind the 
frightful mewing of a cat was heard, yowling in fearful 
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tones over the grave where his master had met a sudden 
burial. And David Dudley fled in sudden terror, as 
though the dumb voice might take to itself human tones 
and betray his cowardly crime. 

And as he went toward the city his shadow arose and 
peered off from the edge of the wharf into the surging 
blackness below. But the last ripple made by Tom's fall 
has drifted out toward the sea, and when the flash comes 
for which the shadow is waiting, there is nothing there 
more than there is above or below. 

Then he followed closely after David Dudley into the 
town. 

In the morning the door of Tom Wicker's saloon re- 
mained closed. Customers came pounding fiercely, de- 
manding an entrance, waiting impatiently for their morn- 
ing allowance. No Tom. The day passed and the night 
came. The wonderment was, where had he gone ? Even 
his cat didn't seem to know, for he came mewing strange- 
ly, piteously, making friends with those for whom, prior 
to this, he had had only teeth and nails. 

Something wrong, the government finally said of its 
partner, and the door was opened. There was nothing 
within which presented a solution of the enigma. So the 
government closed the doors again, and people were forced 
to await the d^no^ment; and in time it came. 

If there was one person in all the world above every 
other person whom Tim Moore hated, it was David Dudley. 
And now that he felt him in his power, all that was coarse 
and bad in the man's nature, all that had been fostered in 
its wicked growth through the long years of his punish- 
ment, where so scrupulously he had been taught the lesson 
of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, broke forth in 
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fierce exultation at his enemy's downfall. He didn't care 
so much that Tom Wicker was dead, or that old Solomon 
had been murdered, as he rejoiced to know that his enemy 
was guilty. He couldn't think of any punishment that 
would be bad enough. He must have money for his 
secret — hundreds of dollars — immense sums. But money 
alone wouldn't answer; he must have more than this. 
Could gold, so easily given, repay him, Tim Moore, for 
what he had suffered, — the harsh words, the prison tor- 
tures, the cruel blows, each one of which had hardened 
his heart to ruin ? No, money for all these cruelties could 
not make amends. David Dudley had never showed him 
any mercy, why should he be more merciful ? He wasn't 
going to run the risk, either, of becoming an accomplice. 
And he couldn't shake him off as easily as he had old 
Tom. He was wide awake and up to such dodges. He 
would use his secret to his own best advantage, but this 
man must pay the utmost penalty. He had worked 
months at Danton Eoland's side, and among all the con- 
victs Danton was the only one for whom he had cared. 
Danton had befriended him. Danton was unjustly ac- 
cused, — was suffering unjustly, — and he, Tim Moore, had 
the power of making a road which should lead to his lib- 
erty. Then this man, whom he hated above all men, 
should be made to take the place of this man whom he 
loved above all men. For himself, David Dudley's gold, — 
for Danton, David Dudley's liberty. 

David Dudlev is alone in the world. He is so hurt 
and broken by the loss of his friend, people say, that he 
will never have another. As the years go by none won- 
der at his seclusion. It is accepted as a matter of course. 
He encourages no one to call upon him, — invites no inti- 
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macy which might 2)rove troublesome. He has become a 
hermit, for fear of betraying to the world too much of 
himself. And yet he mingles with it, — at least, with as 
much of it as he finds within the prison walls. Some 
strange fascination seems to call him hither day by day, 
— to compel him to watch the punishment of his friend ; 
a punishment which he understands should be his own, 
but which will never fall upon him, he exultantly reflects. 
And he, so anxious for the arrest and punishment of all 
wrong-doers, is never suspected. He returns to the state 
every cent which is due to it for the use of its bondsmen, 
and it is quite satisfied with the discipline which makes 
the incarceration of its unfortunate children a profit and 
not a loss. 

Other contractors have shirked their work, — have em- 
ployed overseers, — have avoided any personal supervision ; 
but David Dudley puts his own hand to the plow, and 
does not dare to look back from the work which he has 
taken upon himself to do, for he is at rest only when 
Dan ton Eoland is under his own immediate care, — never 
else. Sure that he is safe and he feels a safety as to 
himself. 

It is night in the city, and he sits in his room with his 
head bowed upon his hands, hiding his face from the one 
light, which, in its brightness, is too much for the dark 
thoughts of his soul. At last he is free. The only one 
who could possibly know anything of his crime is out of 
the way. He doesn't mind it that it was his hand which 
sent him to his doom. He did it for self-preservation, he 
says, — and that he had a right to do. His secret was his 
own. If this miserable saloon-keeper had lived, Tim Moore 
would have wheedled this secret from him. He had a 
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right to take it into his own keeping, — he had so taken 
it. If Tim Moore cared to know of this business, let him 
come to him, — he was quite ready. That little game had 
been spoiled, anyway. And if the time came again, — as 
no doubt it would, for it came to all, — when this man 
should go back into his charge, wouldn't he repay him for 
his curiosity! And Daviji Dudley clenches his hands 
and lifts his colorless face. 

The door opens slowly. He springs to his feet, a sud- 
den terror coming into his eyes, for there is ever a name- 
less something surrounding him, — terrible phantoms 
floating in the air. He cries out, as Macbeth cried at the 
gleaming dagger, unseen by all save himself. 

"It isn't old Tom, for he's sleeping too sound, nor 
is't old Solomon." 

At once he grows himself again. 

" I don't care who it isn't," he says, with a voice that 
trembles in spite of all efforts to control it, — " I see who 
it is. What do you want, fellow, that you come creeping 
into a house like that ? " 

" That 's business," says Tim, taking a chair. " There's 
no hurry, so make yourself easy." 

" This impudence will not avail you. I 'm in earnest. 
What do you want? If nothing only to frighten me, 
let me assure you that you have taken altogether the 
wrong way of doing it." 

He says this bravely, remembering that Tom Wicker 
is past giving any information which could compromise 
him. 

" You 're not the sort of fellow to scare," says Tim. 
"It's not that I'm after; it's your money, — you must 
go halves." 
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"Your two terms over there haven't been enough, — 
you want to go again." 

" Not I. Though that place be hard enough, 'specially 
since you became one of the masters, yet it be better than 
a rope. That be a worse thing to come to, you may be 
sure." 

" To which, if your ways do not mend, you '11 certainly 
come," says David, virtuously. 

"You be the one that knows, as you've almost trav- 
eled the road. Just one word from me, who can say so 
many, and you '11 be waitin' your turn as Danton Roland 
waited his not many years since." 

'* What do you mean, fellow," says David, indignantly, 
" by such talk to me ! " 

"I means jest what I sez, — it ware you who killed old 

Solomon That'll do, my covey; take your hand 

from your pocket! I'm quite ready for any such little 
game that you may be up to. Steady now, while I say 
the rest: it be you, too, who knows just where be Tom 
Wicker." 

"I You must be crazy, to imagine such a thing I" 

cries David Dudley, breaking into a cold sweat and 
trembling violently. 

" No, that I ben't, — my head is level as is your own. 
You see that in puttin' old Tom out of the way, you 
didn't mend the matter; you changed masters, that's 
all. I 'm over you now, as you ware above me not many 
days ago. I '11 be good to you, too, as you ware so good 
to me ! " And Tim laughs. 

" Have done with this farce," cries David, regaining his 
courage. 

" I should call it a tragedy, the way you throwed old 
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Tom into the water. He wan't so bad a feller as to de- 
sarve that, though of course you wan't to blame fur look- 
in' out fur yourself." 

Tim says this coolly, watching David Dudley writhing 
under his words. 

"Why do you talk this to me!" he cries, angrily. 

" Because I wants you to understand as I knows it. I 
wants you to understand, too, that I'm to be paid for 
knowin' it. 'Tain't no use tryin' to dodge it, — you've 
got to face it agin. So we'll jest arrange as to the terms. 
Seein' as you paid old Tom so much, I won't be hard on 
you; an' then we be old acquaintances, too. Of course 
now as I can't work for you, I '11 have to have some thin' 
to live by, — live and let live, that be my motto." 

" But I owe you nothing " 

" Come, come, now, that's thin, — altogether too gauzy. 
Why, I hain't had my eye off you since I came out. I can 
tell you just how many mews Tom's cat give after you 
pushed Tom in, — the varmint did take it hard." 

"How much do you want?" asked David Dudley, hur- 
riedly. 

" Now you 're talkin' like a gentleman, or as one honest 
man should talk to another. How much did you pay old 
Tom ? I wouldn't like to go above or below the market 
price." 

" I didn't pay old Tom " 

" There, there, don't go back to your dark ways." 

"I paid old Tom five thousand dollars. I suppose the 
old rascal told you that ? " 

"Not he, — he told me nothin'. You paid him five 
thousand dollars. You '11 have to pay me ten, 'cause you 

sees there's two now ; there was only one then." 

7* 
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" I haven't ten thousand dollars, — never had so much," 
says David, despairingly. 

"Then you'll have to borrow it," says Tim, firmly. 
" Not one cent less will I take." 

"And if I pay you this, what surety have I that you 
won't ask for more ? " 

"You'll have my word, which be as good as your 
gold." 

" It 's hard that all my life-long earnings should go in 
this way," moans David Dudley. 

"Now you be jokin'. It's very little you knows of 
hard work. Look at your hand by the side of mine. 
You %vare lookin' at it!" And Tim laughs. "A good 
thing you concluded to let it alone. That fist could fell 
an ox. And do you think you could bend that arm ? 
Why, them muscles be like steel. Don't never try your 
hand on me; it would shut up on you like a vise if you 
did. You've got a different master now than ware old 
Tom. So don't fool about it, but hand over the cash." 

David Dudley reluctantly unlocks a drawer and takes 
out a parcel of bills. Tim's eyes brighten wonderfully at 
sight of these, representing to him a thousand comforts 
which he has never known. 

"Your demand is exorbitant," he says, hesitatingly, 
glancing about for some means of relief. 

Tim is on his guard, and again says, " I '11 not take 
less." 

He counts off the sum in hundred-dollar bills. 

"Here," he says, "I've given you your price. Not 
that you know anything, but your saying you did would 
be all the same. I don't want to be compromised by your 
idle stories." 
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"Suit yourself," replies Tim, — "only so I gets the 
money, that 's all I cares." And he reaches out his hand, 
drawing the pile lovingly to him. " I thinks it '11 last me 
while I lives. I '11 be independent of the beaks, and bum- 
mers, too, for that matter, an' I '11 be independent of you, 
too, Mr. Prison Lessee. You mustn't expect me to notice 
you, fur I can't get over feelin' that the life of poor old 
Tom went out at your hands." 

And with this virtuous speech Tim, after carefully re- 
counting them, puts the bills into his pocket. 

" Don't you ever come to me for more ! " cries David, 
with a white, steely glitter in his eye. " You 've robbed 
me now, — I 've nothing left." 

"I'll never come agin, — one call be enough to make; 
so rest easy as to that. You needn't show me to the door; 
I came in alone, I '11 go out the same. Pleasant dreams 
to you and good-night." 

Tim goes away happier than he has ever been before, 
understanding to the utmost the worth of all this sum to 
him. He doesn't mind that it has been paid to him as 
blood-money. He doesn't realize or care that it would be 
considered dishonorable for him to accept it and then 
betray the man to his ruin. Betray him he will. This is 
the treatment the world has given him, this is what it 
might expect in return. He has learned his lesson, why 
shouldn't he act upon it? And then he has promised to 
liberate Danton Roland. He is going now to make that 
promise to Danton's wife. He will assure her of it at 
once, so that there will be no possibility of his forgetting 
it ; for, however much he might wish to, she will not per- 
mit it. He will place himself in h^r power. 

He finds Rachel at home and at work. Patrick is sit- 
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ting in the corner, smoking his pipe. He comes in silently, 
without rapping, as he had come in upon David Dudley. 
Patrick lifts his head quickly, then steps forward. Ra- 
chel drops her work. Tim comes on into the room, 
glances about at its poverty, — at its utter destitution of 
everything like comfort, — and says, emphatically, "It 
won't allers be so ; there '11 be a change afore long ! " 

"If you'd plaze to inform us as to yez business, ye 
would be afther doin' us a sarvice," says Patrick, con- 
fronting Tim. 

" My business is my own. fellow, — none of yours," says 
Tim. " I suppose you ben't Danton Roland's wife ? " 

"Not I; though I be his gardener. An' in all of 
these years that I've been out of a place, the masther's 
been good enough not to turn me away. Ye see, the 
misthress be that kind-hearted that she couldn't bear to 
say, * Pathrick, ye must go,' an' so I 's staid on an' on, — 
a great burden to 'em all." 

Rachel tries to put in a word, but Patrick continues 
talking in his exaggerated way until he has placed him- 
self between her and Tim. 

" Now, what be yez afther ? " 

"I know!" cries Rachel. "He's come from over 
there, — from the prison." 

" From the masther ? " cries Patrick. 

" Only last week," says Tim. 

"And did you know Danton?" questions Rachel, 
eagerly. 

" Worked by him a year." 

"And did he send you to us ? Haven't you something 
to say which he told you to say?" 

"No, he didn't send me," says Tim, — "I came of my- 
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self. I ware sick once of a fever, and I 'd to work all the 
same, and he ware very kind to me. You see, he done my 
work and his own too. I never forgot it; an' so, when 
I came out, I determined to do a good turn fur the ones 
he ware allers a frettin' over. I comes to-night from David 
Dudley, — maybe you knows him ? " 

Eachel's face grows stern. " You are right," she says, 
"I do know him!'' 

"He ware a very great friend of your husband's; he 
broke his heart when it happened to him." 

" No," says Rachel, sternly, " he never troubled him- 
self as to Danton's misfortune." 

"Do you think it could be proved that he was his 
enemy ? Could a motive be found ? " 

A great light comes into Eachel's face at these words. 

"Speak!" she says, — "you have learned something! 
After all these years of injustice there is a hope that Dan- 
ton may go free ! Is that it ? " 

Tim nods his head, and clears his throat of a suspi- 
cious huskiness. 

" We will go at once," she cries. " You can tell me by 
the way. I 've tried for years, but however much I might 
know myself, I 've never been able to prove anything to 
others." 

" Nothing can be done to-night," says Tim, soothingly. 
" I only came to tell you so that you might rest sure that 
he would come home to you agin. I came, too, to tell 
you this so that I might not turn a traitor to myself. 
Here be the money that David Dudley gave me, thinkin' 
that I would keep his secret," — and Tim pulls the money 
from his pocket, — " I keeps nothin' but the money. You 
shall have a share," and he offers to divide. 
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"Not for worlds!" cries Eachel, drawing back. "I 
couldn^t touch it. But tell me all you know; I must 
understand if your promise is a certainty." 

Tim sits with Rachel and Patrick far into the night, 
whispering of everything which he knows in regard to 
David Dudley and his crimes. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

REMORSE. 

" The image of a wicked, heinous fault 
Lives in his eye ; that close aspect of his 
Does show the mood of a much troubled breast." — Shakspeare. 

AS Tim had said, he was a master to be feared. David 
-^^ Dudley felt this in the innermost depths of his 
soul, as he sat cowering in terror after the man's depart- 
ure. Old Tom hadn't hated him more than he had 
hated any other individual of the world. Tim Moore 
hated him above all men. This he knew, — not from Tim 
having said so, but instinctively. Whenever the man 
came near he felt this hatred winding itself about him, — 
dragging him down. He had paid Tim this sum of 
money, and, so soon as he was alone, he cursed himself 
for a coward that he had done it. He felt that it was no 
protection. The time had come when he wasn't safe any- 
where. If it came to the worst, he thought, he would 
brave it out, — would deny his guilt, — would declare it 
to be a scheme for his ruin. This was all that was left 
him to do, for there was no possibility that he might rid 
himself of this other, who had come forth a Nemesis out 
of old Tom's death ! 

In his fear he goes back to his old plan of persuading 
Rachel to be his wife. It would do so much, he thinks, 
toward allaying suspicion as to his ^vi\lt\ wA *-^ '^'^ 
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were his wife she would stand by him, even as she had by 
Danton. Then he persuades himself that it is but justice 
that he marry Rachel, for his crimes themselves have 
grown out of his love for her. It would be something 
of an extenuation to himself. Not that he cares so much 
now for her as his wife, — only so far as he considers it 
in relation to his own safety. This safety is the one 
thing to him, — the one object. To secure this he has 
given his gold, which, having nothing else to love during 
the long years of his self-imposed servitude to this ex- 
acting master, crime, he has grown to care for in so 
miserly a way that it is exceedingly hard for him to part 
with it. 

And now, when all possibility for the atonement 
of his crimes is past, — when he finds their consequences 
staring him in the face, — the question suddenly con- 
fronts him as to what he has gained, and with the ques- 
tion comes the memory of his boyhood. He trembles 
then, and brushes away impatiently the tears which come 
into his eyes. His boyhood ! He sees the sunny green, 
the old school-house, the boys at play, himself aloof from 
all the rest, — his little hand, even then, held away from 
any tender, loving clasp. He hears the mocking shout, 
the bitter words, — none the less bitter because fresh young 
lips say them, — "Your father was hung!" In the still 
night he glances about quickly, as though this old never- 
dying echo of words uttered years ago might be heard 
now. This had been his life then ; but then he was good. 
He remembers how his father's disgrace had followed him 
year by year, — every year finding him the worse. He re- 
members the fearful struggles of his mother, who had 
tried unsuccessfully to place her honesty between himself 
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and the world's injustice. There had been no place for 
him. He didn't believe, he said, that he had been nat- 
urally so much worse than other boys. He could remember 
when his heart would ache terribly if he did a wrong act 
or spoke a bad word. The distance seemed impassable be- 
tween that time of comparative innocence and this wicked 
present. He had grown to manhood with this hatred of 
the world wrapping itself about him, — becoming a part 
of himself. He had doubted every man's goodness, as 
every man had doubted his. Even Danton Roland, he 
thought, bitterly, must reach out his hand to injure him. 
Danton Roland had known that he loved Rachel, and he 
had robbed him of her. The world's injustice to himself 
was his plea for himself. But even while making it he 
feels that it will not suffice, — that it isn't enough to re- 
lieve him of the fearful responsibility of his crimes. He 
sees the possible life it was meant that he should attain 
to, — he recognizes the mutilated, wretched existence he 
is living. When the gray morning comes it finds him 
shivering in the unlighted dimness of his room, for his 
light had burned itself out and he hasn't had the courage 
to replenish it. 

He goes out into the early morning promising himself 
that he will make a last trial for Rachel ; but as he comes 
near her gate a great horror seizes upon him. He seems 
going to his death. He imagines that old Solomon is 
walking the way with him. He turns hastily, pass- 
ing near the river. Here the horror deepens, and he 
rushes past the place fearfully, for a wet hand seems 
dragging him down. He shivers and looks back, for he 
feels an icy breath on his cheek, — imagines old Tom's 

dead fiice near his own. But there is only the sharp 
8 
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morning air, the lifting fog, and the swift current of the 
river. The sun comes up presently, the sky grows golden 
in its brightness and warmth; the birds sing, and the 
great world is fully awakened to the gladness of living. 

Near the wharf he finds a crowd. He tries to walk 
away, but his knees knock together, his feet seem glued 
to the ground, his limbs refuse to move. Into his face 
creeps a great look of horror, and his eyes glare wildly, — 
rolling from side to side like a wild beast cornered, trying 
to escape. 

"A man found drowned!" cries one, making a step 
toward him. 

He tries to speak, — the gurgle of words dies in his 
throat. All eyes are turning slowly toward him. He 
must speak, — his safety, his life, depends upon the mo- 
ment. 

"Dead!" he says, spasmodically, and with a voice so 
sharp in its ring that it is as though the word was uttered 
by an automaton, rather than by living lips. 

Dead twenty-four hours ago and more ! " is the reply. 
Dead to all eternity — and yet his old face isn't so fearful 
as your own ! Why, what 's the matter, man alive ! You 
ain^t, I hope, afraid of the thing! It 's only a bit of drift- 
wood on the stream of time, at most. That 's what we 
all are. One rolls off here, another there. What matters 
it? — it's got to be, some time. ^To he or not to he^ isn't 
the question, — it's certain to be. Well, who is he, — do 
they say?" 

" Old Tom Wicker," is the reply. 

"Old Tom Wicker — saloon-keeper? Strange what the 
old fellow was doing here. I say, Dudley, you knew him, 
didn't you ? " 



(6 
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" I ? " stammers David Dudley. 

" To be sure ! Wasn't he porter in the Rolands bank ? 
Come forward and see if you can identify him." 

David Dudley makes one mighty effort to move his 
feet, and comes slowly forward, the crowd giving way for 
him. His face turns grayer, if it were possible, at the 
fearful sight beneath his eyes. The dead man lies there 
in the morning sun; his one eye wide open, glassy, star- 
ing ; his face swollen and blue ; his limbs drawn up under 
him, even as he had gone down to his death. 

" Well ! " they cry impatiently — " is it he ?" 

"It is old Tom," he says, making haste to turn away. 

"Stay!" cries the coroner — "we want you at the in- 
quest. You knew him, and will be just the man." 

What wouldn't he give to be able to refuse! But he 
dare not. This terror, he feels, is only a small part of 
that coming to him. He must meet this much of it 
bravely. Slowly, surely, irrevocably, fate is winding him 
in. He feels a strange madness coming down upon him. 
He finds himself almost crying aloud his crimes. He 
forces back the wild, mad words, and compels himself to 
go through with his share of the horrible business. So 
all of the morning he sits glaring down upon old Tont, 
with his death-gurgle sounding in his ears, with his last 
words and their meaning fresh in his heart. 

"Drowned — accidentally drowned," is the verdict. 

He breathes freer when this conclusion has been made 
public, for he fancies all eyes are turned upon him, with 
an accusation of the crime. He hurries away, feeling that 
his safety depends upon his seclusion. He daren't trust 
himself in the world's curious eyes. He goes along the 
river toward the town. His face is full of the fear that 
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is come into his heart, clinging so tenaciously that no 
assurances which he may whisper have power to remove 
it. Henceforth, and forever, he knows it to be part of 
himself. The danger of exposure had been the only thing 
which could have awakened him to a full sense of his 
crime. That his father had died the death of a felon 
hadn't prevented him from following in his footsteps, it 
had rather been the means of alluring him along the road 
to his ruin. The world's cruelty had been an excuse for 
his own. His growth had been in harmony with his sur- 
roundings. 

With bowed head, then, and heavy steps, he walks 
slowly. He looks up suddenly at the sound of quick 
footsteps rushing past him. 

"Rachel," he says, something like brightness over- 
shadowing the sullen fear in his face. 

She cries out as though hurt, and shrinks back from 
the touch of the hand which is held toward her. 

" Rachel," he says again, his old purpose taking sud- 
den possession of him. 

She grows white to her lips, and tries to go on, but 
he holds her fast. 

"Rachel, have you no pity? Is your heart one of 
stone? Can you turn aside forever from my love, and 
all it would do for you ? " 

"For God's sake," she cries, huskily, in mortal fear, 
"take your hand from my dress,— let me go!" 

"Not till you answer me," he says, clinging to her 
as though she were life itself. 

"I have answered you," she says, shrinking aside as 
far as possible, for the fearful words of Tim's story are 
fresh in her heart. 
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"But you've changed since then, — you must have 
changed. You couldn't go on forever thinking so un- 
justly of me. You couldn't be so bitter and cruel to the 
end, — it isn't at all like you." 

He says this appealingly, still clinging to her dress. 

With the dead body of Tom lying down there on the 
wharf, and which she has but just passed, — with this man, 
his murderer, standing before her, — this man, too, who 
had sent her poor old father to his death, — the scene is 
so fearful that Eachel can hardly keep from crying these 
accusations to his face. But she remembers how much 
depends upon her command of herself, and forces the 
words back upon her heart. If he knew how much were 
known he might elude them even yet. So she waits 
patiently for him to permit her to pass on. 

" I 've not changed," she says. " I 've no love for any 
one but Danton." 

"You must have. I've waited long, Eachel. You 
owe me something for my patience." 

" The debts that I owe," she says, bitterly, " I shall 
pay. I am a true daughter of my father's people." 

He shudders under her words, and looks down into 
the sand. 

"That's all, Rachel," he says, presently, "that I ask 
of you. You couldn't do more ; you won't do less. My 
love alone has been enough to have won you for my wife." 

Oh, it was too horrible, this man speaking of love to 
her! — this man whose heart was so full of death, — this 
man, with the blood-stain on his soul, — daring to urge 
her to be Ms wife! It was past comprehension, — almost 
past belief. 

" I 'm in a hurry," she cries, presently, looking up at 
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the sun, and feeling that every moment which is spent 
idly is a theft of liberty from Danton. "I 've work to do, 

— you won't detain me." 

" Not if you '11 talk another time." 

It is hopeless to say more now, he feels, and yet he 
won't give her up forever. 

" Yes," she replies, a glad light coming into her eyes, 
with a glitter of triumph hiding behind; "I'll talk with 
you to-morrow, — that is, if you wish it then." 

The last words are full of meaning, but David Dudley 
doesn't comprehend, and says, eagerly: 

" Of course I wish it. It 's the one thing of all others 
which I do wish. I '11 be sure to come." 

"Yes," she says, her face whitening, for if anything 
should happen to prevent the exposure it would be terri- 
ble that he should come over her threshold ; but nothing 
must happen, she assures herself, as she goes on into the 
town. 

She has evidently forgotten, David says, her fearful 
suspicion as to himself. He will win her, — he never felt 
so assured of it before. A little bit of acting on his part, 

— exceeding patience with her woman's caprices, — and 
she is his. He 's been a fool all of the morning. Did 
this cowardly shrinking from the first bit of threatened 
danger become a man whose nerves had been as strong 
as his? He asks this of himself bravely, his cheek tak- 
ing back a look of life, and laying aside again the white, 
hollow look of death which had settled over it. 

He meets Deacon Sham, and the good Deacon shakes 
David Dudley's hand warmly, inviting him to dinner. He 
goes on, smiling to himself, for he remembers that Mary, 
the Deacon's daughter, is a beautiful girl, and, judging 
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from her father's cordiality, he fancies he is invited for a 
purpose. Evidently the Deacon has no suspicion in re- 
gard to him. Yes, he was a fool to allow himself to be so 
nearly frightened to death. So he laughs his fate in the 
face ; but the merciless shuttle of doom is flying back and 
forth fearfully fast ; the last bobbin is in, — the piece is 
wovea nearly to the end. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE FATAL BLOW IS GIVEN. 

"''' The body sins not,— 'tis the will 
That makes the action good or ill." —Herrtck. 

T3EHIND the bars the great state was punishing ef- 
-*-^ fects : the causes were left to themselves, as some- 
thing quite outside of its jurisprudence. 

Ned Sykes' plea of destitution had been received with 
a sneer. His affirmation of poverty had created an in- 
credulous laugh. His avowal, uttered in a manly way, 
that he had meant to do right, — that he didn't want to 
steal, — that he had held himself above such wickedness, — 
had been regarded as a bit of acting altogether over- 
done ; for had not his father sinned before him ? Could 
any good come out of Nazareth ? 

This young boy, then, his mother's only son, taken 
from her loving arms and the innocent association of 
his sisters, was given' over to the companionship of the 
most hardened wretches that the state had been able to 
lay hands on. Jim Sykes and his son worked side by 
side, each tortured almost past endurance, — the father, 
that his innocent boy should have come to this; the 
son, that the father should be so overworked and so 
brutally treated; for the latter was by no means a favor- 
ite. Feeling to the utmost the extent of his punishment, 
realizing to the fullest the degradation of his family, he 
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had become so thoroughly embittered that all gladness 
had gone from his heart forever. The sympathetic bond 
which had once held him to the world was broken, and 
he, and his life, and his future, — even his God and here- 
after, — had drifted away into unknown seas of ignorant 
helplessness and doubt.. The world, — this much of it 
which dealt with him, — hated him. He hated it. It 
tortured him, it beat him, it ill-fed him, it laid its hands 
upon him roughly, it gave him the least when he had 
earned the most, it had shown him no sort of justice, and 
he should return, so far as he dare, blow for blow. 

Now that his family was gone to ruin what did he 
care for himself? Fine he 'd look, he said, singing psalms 
with the parson, and Mollie dying for a mouthful of 
bread! — bread, too, which he was earning, and to which 
she had a right! What did he care for saving his own 
miserable, sinful soul, if they, his loved ones, through lack 
of his care, were to be lost ? If they were going down to 
perdition he'd just stay down! He'd never be above 
them, nohow ! He 's been taken from them in this world, 
— he'll keep where he'll be sure to meet them in the 
next! Can't fool him with no promise of a seat up there, 
and with a crown and robe and harp, and all that, with- 
out he 's sure Mollie and the children are to be there too, 
and it don't look much like it now. Here's Ned, the very 
best of the lot, with his golden hair and blue eyes, that 
were as deep in their honesty as the sky, is come so soon 
down the road, and the rest on the way. " No, no," Jim 
says; "no use talkin' religion ter me." 

Thus he grows harder day by day. The little light 
that had been in his heart when he came within the prison 
walls has long since gone out. There isn't any brightness 
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in his life, nor in the lives of the miserable, unfortunate 
men about him. But since Ned is come, Jim is grown 
more bitter. He works doggedly, with a bending together 
of his black brows, with no animation in his face save 
when he looks up at Ned, — then a wonderful flush of 
light irradiates swiftly the heavy features. 

Now that the boy understands the torture of his fa- 
ther's punishment, a great love comes into his soul for 
him. Now that he realizes how much they all are to his 
father, — how he never forgets them, and mourns his own 
wrong to them, — he, for the first time, permits himself to 
believe that his father's punishment is unjust. Eight and 
wrong have changed places. He hasn't the power left to 
distinguish or discriminate. If the government has a 
right to hit his poor old father over the head with a club, 
or any other weapon which its officials may have handy, 
why hadn't his father a right to hit Bill Blount with a 
bottle ? His father had hit Bill Blount but once ; he 'd 
been drinking, too. The government had hit his old 
father a great many times, and the government hadn't so 
much for an excuse that it was drunk. 

David Dudley has taken a great hatred to Jim. He 
never does anything which satisfies him. For the merest 
trifles he has had him severely punished. He is never 
allowed the least privilege, — never does enough to satisfy 
his task-master. Again and ag^in Ned has seen this 
cruel injustice. His own heart, at sight of it, has swelled 
almost to bursting. One day, in particular, he had been 
cruelly hurt. Some strawberries were sent in as a treat 
to the prisoners. These were dealt out to them, each 
one receiving his share in his cell. For some fancied 
neglect of work none were given to Jim. It seems a 
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little thing, — a bit of luxury like that; but to these 
men, deprived of almost the necessities of life, — reduced 
to just enough for absolute living, — it was something to 
be remembered for days. 

That his father shouldn't have had a share, hurt Ned 
inexpressibly. He left his own untouched ; and into his 
young soul came such a hatred as he had never dreamed 
himself capable of feeling. When his father was made to 
walk one day, through the burning hours of a summer 
sun, with a load of brick bound to his back, he could 
hardly keep from crying out and throwing himself upon 
the overseer who had ordered the torture. When his fa- 
ther was put into the vat and made to pump for his life, 
he had cried out in agony, praying that they all might 
die, and Jim, hearing the despairing scream of the young 
voice, had worked for his life. This had been on the day 
of Ned's arrival, when Jim had thrown down his hammer, 
declaring that he would work no more ! He had seen his 
father placed in the tread-mill, working like a horse ; he 
had seen him knocked down flat at his feet. No wonder, 
then, that his young soul should have grown so bitter 
that there was room in it only for the deepest hatred. 

David Dudley comes into the prison yard this morn- 
ing, after his talk with Rachel, in a worse humor than 
ever. He is never good, at his best. The men, as they 
catch a glimpse of his dark face, shudder and fall to work 
with a will. Jim goes on, neither striking faster nor 
slower, knowing that well or ill it 's all the same. He 
doesn't feel as though he could work at all, but work he 
must, he knows, while life is left. 

The government, having hired these men to David 
Dudley and his associates for a certain sum, washes its 
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hands of all responsibility in regard to them. He has the 
right, absolutely, of working them in any way that may 
best suit his autocratic power, — it is nothing to this gov- 
ernment, to whom these men, notwithstanding their 
crimes, are an integral part. He has done well with them 
during the four years in which he has been their master. 
He has made money in the arrangement. But he has lost 
ten thousand dollars, paid out to a miserable vagabond of 
their own number. This thought makes him wonderfully 
bitter this morning. They must do the more. In some 
way he must make it up. 

Jim's hammer falls slowly ; he couldn't strike fast, for 
his hand has lost its strength. His arm, once like iron, 
is weak now as a woman's, and his form, which had been 
straight and strong, is bent and tottering like that of 
an old man of seventy. 

Ned works at his side, his young blood leaping madly 
through his veins, his heart untamed in its wild, fierce 
passion, for nothing so touches the boy as any wrong to 
his old father. Looking into David Dudley's face, he 
reads from its ill-humor some act of premeditated bru- 
tality to him. 

" Come, come, old man, work faster than that, you 
don't earn your salt." 

Jim goes on in the same old way. 

" Do you hear, No. 70 ? Can't you fetch that hammer 
up a little livelier? There's no music in blows given 
with a slow, dead thud like that. Come, strike faster." 

" I be doin' my best," answers Jim, sullenly. 

" Don't dare to answer back to me ! I say strike faster ! 
You shall, — do you hear ? You 're a dead loss on my 
hands. I might as well make an end of you and fling 
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you into the trench. And, by G , I will if you don't 

get up a little more steam." 

The same slow fall of the ha,mmer. 

" You miserable old sinner, I '11 see if you won't obey ! 
You 've never been conquered, I '11 try my hand at it ! " 

David Dudley, as he speaks, catches up a stout stick 
belonging to one of the overseers and lays it over Jim's 
head and shoulders, with all the strength in his thin, 
wiry arms. Jim doesn't cry out nor shrink from the blows. 
He tries to keep himself from falling, for the ground is 
covered with sharp flakes of stone, as dangerous to fall 
among as so many knives. The men go on with their 
work, not daring to pause, scarcely daring to look up. 

Ned stands one moment, his face ablaze with passion, 
and as fierce with anger and hatred as the face of David 
Dudley itself; then, with the light streaming from his 
blue eyes like lightning, he dashes forward, lifts his hand. 
Hold, Ned, hold! Don't strike! — oh, mother^s boy! 
sister's darling ! keep back the blow ! 

Too late. The hammer comes down; David Dudley 
throws up his hands and falls forward, falling among the 
stones. 

The sun shines brightly in the sky ; the stones glisten 
like steel or silver. The high red walls of the prison 
glow into beauty under this noon -day warmth and life, 
but Ned stands defiantly, looking down with unutterable 
hatred at David Dudley. Jim, with the blood trickling 
down his face, cries out: 

"Oh, Ned, Ned! why did yer do it? why did yer do 
it, boy ? Oh, he be dead, Ned ! — he be dead !" 

"And if he be, what does it matter ? " cries Ned, reck- 
lessly. 
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"It matters everything, — all things ter them that be 
waitin' for yer ter come out agin. If he be dead, Ned, 
yer can never go out inter ther light agin. Say, sir, that 
he ben't dead." 

The man, who is one of the guards, loosens his hold 
of Ned and stoops down over David Dudley. 

"Run quick," he says, "for the surgeon! He's not 
only stunned from the blow on his head, but he 's wound- 
ed. One of these sharp stones has pierced his side." 

David Dudley slowly comes back to consciousness. He 
opens his eyes and stares about, unable for a moment to 
comprehend his situation; then he says bitterly, mean- 
ingly : 

" You '11 pay for this, sir ! If any devil was ever tor- 
tured, you shall be!" 

The surgeon comes forward to examine his wound. 
David Dudley cries out in agony. 

" Don't touch me," he says, " I can't bear it. Oh, I 'm 
smothering! I can't breathe! What is it? I'm cold! 
I 'm all of a shiver ! " 

" Don't talk," says the surgeon, seriously. " Eemain 
perfectly quiet until I understand the injury." 

But even as he stoops over him there is an eager sound 
of voices, — footsteps hurriedly coming. 

Deacon Sham, Tim Moore, Rachel, and Dan ton Ro- 
land's father and mother ; two policemen leading the way. 

"What is it!" cries Deacon Sham, eagerly. 

"Jim Sykes' son here. No. 90, hit David Dudley and 
knocked him down among the stones. " 

" Bound to follow in the father's footsteps all the way ! 
Too bad ! too bad ! " says the Deacon. " The man isn't 
dead ? " 
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The surgeon shakes his head. 

"It's all the same whether he is or not; I must do my 
duty. Do you know me, Dudley? " 

David Dudley looks into the Deacon's face. 

" How do you do, Deacon Sham ? " he says, faintly. 

" That '11 do ! " and the Deacon takes a paper from his 
pocket. This paper is the warrant for David Dudley's ar- 
rest for the murder of Tom Wicker. The Deacon reads 
it through sternly, — himself so far above any sympathy 
with crime or criminals that he will not allow even a 
tremor to creep into his voice. 

David Dudley cowers on the ground, writhing in his - 
agony, and cries out piteously, — "I didn't do it! I didn't 
do it ! " 

" Whether he did it or not," says the surgeon, solemn- 
ly, "he can never receive punishment for it." 

" Oh, I 'm not going to die ! I don't want to die ! I 'm 
not ready. It's too cruel! I was so near to peace and 
happiness ! Say that I 'm not dying ! " 

"The time can't be long, — you are bleeding inwardly. 
If you have any last words to say, — any explanations to 
make, — you have no time to lose." 

" David Dudley," cries Rachel, throwing herself down 
by him, and looking into his wild, horror-stricken eyes, 
" clear Danton ! How can you go to your God with so 
fearful a sin on your soul ? " 

He shrinks down, his face livid, his eyes even now 
glazing. 

"Remember, David, the long years of his unmerited 
punishment. Remember he had done you no injury. Do 
not die leaving so much of your wrong-doing to work out 
evil for you after you are gone." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE CONFESSION. 

" For the credit of Virtue it must be admitted that the greatest evils which 
befall mankind are caused by their crimes."'— Xa Rochefoucauld. 

~TT"PON perceiving the critical condition of David Dud- 
^ ley, Rachel had requested a notary to be sent for, so 
that the confession might be legally made. 

" Is there no hope ? " the wretched man cries, glaring 
about, his eyes full of wild alarm at the coming change ; 
for, in all his bad life he had never contemplated an end 
such as this. 

He wasn't ready to die. He hadn't made up his mind 
whether death were all, or whether there might not be 
something more beyond. He had intended to have had 
days for preparation. He cried out now for mercy, as 
cowards do cry, realizing that his last moments were 
come. 

" Speak ! ^' says Rachel, eagerly bending over him. " It 
cannot matter to you now. You are past all possibility 
of human punishment. Do not face your God with this 
wickedness unconfessed. Reparation is repentance. Take, 
then, the fii^^Jrt«p toward it by confessing your crime, — 
by establishwjfDanton's innocence." 

" Whatever', you may have to say," says the physician, 
holding his fingers upon the dying man's pulse, "must be 
said now. An hour from now, and it will be too late." 
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"Oh, I can't die!^' he cries, stretching out his hands 
helplessly, as though in mute appeal for some one to hold 
him back from entering the swift current of the fabled 
Styx. " I 'm not good enough to die ! There is so much 
that I must do." 

"And there is time to do but little," cries Rachel, 
white to the very lips, for the moments are going, and his 
confession is not made. "David Dudley, by all your 
hopes of a hereafter, clear Danton from the false accusa- 
tion under which he is suffering! Speak now, before it 
is eternally too late!" 

She clasps her hands and looks down upon him. 

He turns his head from side to side, unable to look 
into the questioning eyes above him. 

"I," he says at last, "killed old Solomon. I did it in 
self-defense. I was alone in the bank, and he came in 
slyly and looked over my shoulder when I was at work. 
I was making a false entry, and held his receipt for a 
large sum of money in my hand. This receipt, which he 
supposed safely among his papers, I had fraudulently ob- 
tained. When he saw this he cried out, — calling me a 
robber, declaring that he would expose me to my employ- 
ers. This, to me, would have been utter ruin. We strug- 
gled. He was an old man. The result could not be 
doubtful." 

He stops a moment and lies back weakly, overcome 
by the terrible memory. The notary waits impatiently. 
Then he goes on. 

"I placed the things in Dan ton's desk, — the knife, 

the clothes, the handkerchief. I kept the receipt. This 

you will find among my papers. I ruined the bank. I 

kept a false balance, withdrawing the funds which had 
8* 
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been placed in its keeping. Part of this money I have. 
This belongs to the Rolands, — this and all that I claim 
as mine. Old Tom came in and found me placing the 
things in the desk. I paid him for keeping the secret, 
and finally I " He hesitates, and glares about in ter- 
ror. 

" Go on," says the notary, relentlessly. 

" Old Tom threatened exposure, and I threw him into 
the river. He couldn't swim, and he drowned. I did it 
in self-defense. I hated Dan ton Roland, and I was deter- 
mined to ruin him. I hadn't intended more than to rob 
him of his good name, which, with his pride in his own 
integrity," — and even now a sneer curls the dying man's 
blue lips, — " I knew would be almost death to him. When 
it had gone so far, it had to go on. I had no power, with- 
out criminating myself, to arrest it." 

They stand back, looking down upon him in horror. 
The chaplain of the prison comes forward and offers his 
counsel. The notary interferes, saying coldly, "Wait 
one moment." 

He reads the confession and requests David Dudley to 
affix his name. He does this with difficulty, and Rachel 
falls down, clasping her hands, thanking heaven that 
Danton is saved. 

The chaplain proposes that the dying man be removed 
to the infirmary, but the physician hesitates, fearful of 
the consequences. 

"Let me lie," cries David Dudley. "T don't want to 
die a moment sooner than I must. I want to die facing 
the sun. You can pray for me here, as well. Pray every 
moment. I 'm terribly afraid. It seems wonderfully dark 
beyond. There is no light, — no light." 
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Thus he lies in the prison yard, with the glorious day 
all about him, with the sound of the picks and hammers 
in his ears, escaping until the last the punishment which 
he had so richly deserved. The chaplain wrestled with 
him in prayer, eager to save his soul from suffering the 
consequences of its own sins. Ah! worthy chaplain, if 
one deliberately holds his finger in the flame, it takes time 
for the wound to heal, — longer to outgrow the scar! 

Danton Roland was free. The necessary papers were 
made out, — his liberty given him. He had been incarcer- 
ated within this prison, suffering for another's crime, five 
whole years. His old father had become an idiot; his 
mother had mourned him as one dead. His family had 
suffered almost past forbearance for the help which,iinder 
competent management, he might have given them. The 
state had taken five years' work from him, — had de- 
manded it as its own, — and for this incarceration, for this 
labor, there would be no restitution. For the ruin of his 
life there would be made no amends. He went out from 
the prison with his form bent, his hair white, as though a 
long life had bleached it, his brow furrowed with lines as 
deep as though wrought by age. He went out with Rachel 
clinging to his arm, with a bitterness underlying all of his 
gladness too terrible, almost, to be borne. He went back 
in imagination to that time when he had fled for his life, 
when the scaffold was waiting, the rope ready, the hour 
decided. He had declared his innocence ; no one had be- 
lieved him. If they had taken his life then, what sort of 
reparation could they have made now? The evidence 
against him had been circumstantial. Many a man had 
been hung on such, he said, bitterly, — hung wlien inno- 
cent. This had almost been his fate. That it had not 
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been was something, he supposed, for which he ought to 
be thankful, but he couldn't be. He had suffered too 
acutely. He had not only been robbed of his family, but 
he had been beaten and tortured, — had been treated as a 
beast of burden instead of a human being ; and the gov- 
ernment, in dealing out to him this punishment, had 
employed the very man for a means who ought to have 
suffered it. His old father could not be made to realize or 
understand in the least anything which concerned^ his 
release. When told that Dan ton was free, he cried out 
gladly; when shown to him, he thrust him away impa- 
tiently, with the words : 

"It isn't Danton, mother; it isn't Danton. Our boy's 
eyes were blue, and his hair was gold; his hands were 
white and his face fair. No, mother, it isn't Danton." 

Among David Dudley's papers old Solomon's receipt 
was found, stained with blood. The words of his confes- 
sion had given to Danton all that he left; but this was 
only a small portion of that of which the Rolands had 
been robbed. 

Among Tom Wicker's papers a rough memorandum 
was found of his business transactions with David Dudley. 
It was decided that the money which David Dudley had 
paid to old Tom as hush money should be given to Danton 
Roland. The remnant of Tom's fortune was held for 
Tom's heirs, if any such should present themselves. 

Patrick's delight at Danton Roland's release was un- 
bounded. He indulged in a thousand Irish exaggerations, 
thanking Rachel again and again that she hadn't dis- 
charged him, that she had kept him to the end, as though 
it had been the greatest favor to him. It had been Pat- 
rick's strong, though unskilled, hand which had kept 
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Dantou's family from utter ruin. Danton appreciates 
this thoroughly, and will remember it in all the years 
to come. 

The judge of the court was horrified to find that he 
had sentenced an innocent man to death. The governor 
of the state was exultant that the pardoning power vested 
in him had enabled him to save this man's life. The jury 
shuddered when they heard of the case, strongly remind- 
ed that the most honest conclusions of men are fallible. 

"I shall ask for the abolition of capital punishment 
until I have the infallibility of human judgment dem- 
onstrated to me," said Lafayette. The great state had, 
through its best and wisest men, condemned this man to 
death. It, in his wisdom, had pronounced him guilty, 
and the great state had. been wrong. The real murderer 
it had left unharmed, — had even made a contract with 
him, giving him the work of this man whom it was pun- 
ishing for a supposed crime. Had the pardoning power 
been vested in no one, had no hand been capable of grant- 
ing him a new lease of life, the state must have accepted 
the responsibility of murdering an innocent man. 

And after the commutation of his sentence to impris- 
onment for life, the same cruel policy had been pursued 
in regard to him. There was no mercy to be shown to 
such as he, because they had sinned; quite forgetting that 
all men are sinners, the degree depending on circum- 
stances — those of birth and education. 

Had the policy pursued been one of mercy and love, 
men like Danton Roland would not have been made to 
sufier such gross injustice, while the worst class of crim- 
inals would have stood a better chance of becoming hu- 
manized by their punishment. As it was, masters and 
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men were brutalized, and when the sinners were let loose 
again upon society they had gained nothing by their in- 
carceration in the way of goodness, everything in the way 
of evil. 

All of this and much more Danton felt bitterly. Five 
years gone from his life, — live years of hard Avork to him- 
self, — five years of destitution, misery and sorrow to his 
family. But for Kachel's sake, who is so inexpressibly 
glad to have him once more, he must crush this bitter- 
ness out of sight, — must try to get back as much as pos- 
sible his old sunny self. 

"You haven't Danton's boyish laugh," says the old 
father, eyeing him suspiciously. "I wonder, mother, that 
you can be so deceived." 

Robert Roland says this again and again, and the 
words hurt Danton inexpressibly. No, he can never 
have his home just as he left it. He goes to work, 
though, for the sake of all these loved ones, to regain his 
place in the world. One would have supposed that now, 
when all possibility of his guilt was removed, the world 
couldn't do too much to show that it had been mistaken, 
and was willing to make all amends in its power. But 
the world is quite different from this. It held itself aloof, 
and whispered in its immaculate way, " The man has 
been in the penitentiary five years, — he was tried and 
sentenced for murder!" "But he wasn't guilty," affirms 
some truthful one. "Only think, though, — accused of 
murder!" And so his misfortunes, like the ghost of a 
past life, cling to him, going even out into the world with 
his children. Other children, taking their cue from their 
parents, taunt them with it. 

It becomes evident to Danton Roland that in order to 
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forget at all any portion of the injustice which he has 
suffered, he must leave the place where his misfortunes 
have come upon him. He talks this over with Eachel 
and his mother, and the two, who have forgotten their 
differences in the long years of their trouble, are quite 
agreed with him. 



CHAPTER XX. 

AN INEXORABLE DECISION. 

" The greatest attribute of heaven is mercy ; 
And 'tis the crown of Justice, and the glory. 
Where it may kill with right, to save with pity."" 

—Beaumont and Fletcher's Lover^s Progress. 

y^AVlD DUDLEY had died. Ned Sykes was to 
-^-^ answer for his death. The man had been bad, but 
that did not lessen the crime. The boy was possessed of 
an inherent wickedness which must find an outlet; this 
had been the result. This the people said, and waited 
impatiently for the trial. 

Jim Sykes' agony during these days of waiting was 
almost unbearable. To him the verdict was already pro- 
nounced. The judge, the jury, and the other parapher- 
nalia of justice, were a stupid farce. There could be no 
justice for him or his; if there had been, Ned would 
have been far enough away from the prison walls. 

To Mollie it seemed as though the sun had grown to a 
leaden dullness in the sky, as though the birds sang less 
sweetly, as though all nature had wrapped itself in a 
mantle of darkness and gloom. She cried out for her 
boy, for her darling, shuddering at his possible fate, 
thrusting aside frantically the idea that it could be a 
probable one. She prayed to her God to avert it, to 
interpose His loving hand between this horror and her 
son. 
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But on, on goes the relentless time, and the slow 
hands of justice are once swift, pointing out with un- 
faltering finger the dreaded fate — To be hung by the 
neck until dead! 

"So a man is to be hung, after all," the people say 
indifferently, reading the result of the trial. 

" Hanging isn't played out," Deacon Sham remarks to 
his family. " But I really wish it was," he adds, remem- 
bering that he is sheriff of the county. 

" The father's sentence for life," say others, " has had 
a bad effect upon the son. Had he been hung, the boy 
would have accepted his fate as a warning. As it is, he 
has considered it safe to follow in his footsteps. Too 
much sympathy is wasted over these criminals; they 
are not worth it. Here is an example." 

In this way the people talked, and in their hearts 
there was no mercy for Ned, Jim Sykes' boy. Even the 
papers were full of this uncharitableness, and there were 
long columns of sensational reports of the trial, all tend- 
ing to harden the hearts of the public against the un- 
fortunate criminal. One day it was said that he shed no 
tears; that he seemed bold and brazen, indifferent to his 
crime. Then the next it was told how he had broken 
down and cried like a baby; for this it called him a 
coward. Hiding his feelings he was a hardened wretch, 
indulging in them, a craven. 

It was quite impossible, then, to please the people, and 
the boy had no thought of this; he thought only of his 
mother, whose words came back to him, even now, as a 
blessing; of the young sisters, whose white arms had 
clung to him in confidence, who had trusted their pros- 
pects, as to a life at all bearable, to him, 
9 
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The state's attorney made a brilliant closing speech at 
the wretched boy's trial. He portrayed his depravity, his 
crime, the danger to the community in permitting so 
hardened a sinner to live longer. But in all the learned 
harangue and the brilliant peroration there wasn't one 
word said in regard to the criminal opportunity provided 
by the government for this poor family's ruin. No one 
seemed to remember that the government had protected 
the manufacture and licensed the sale of a drug that had 
been as effective in procuring their downfall as though it 
had ordered a knife placed at their throats, or had pierced 
with a bullet their hearts. 

No heathen god ever demanded so fearful a sacrifice of 
human life as does this modern christianized Bacchus of 
the nineteenth century. The valley of Tophet once 
gleamed with the whitened bones of the poor wretches 
that had been offered up to propitiate the mighty Moloch. 
The cruel wheels of the juggernaut crush a red stream 
from its victims. The sacred Ganges receives into its 
bosom the laughing babe fresh from its mother's arms. 
" Horrible ! " the christian world cries, from its superior 
advanced position; and a christian lawyer, in a christian 
coun try, given so much opportunity to study causes, blas- 
phemously arrogates to himself the power of the great 
God of the universe, and says in conclusion, at this boy's 
trial, — this miserable Ned Sykes, — Jim Sykes' son: 

" There is a great super-nature lying remote from all 
below ; and there, far above this material world, the Cre- 
ator of the universe, — the power that judges all mortals, 
— has erected the final judgment-seat; and there Omnipo- 
tence sits enthroned ; and there some day, not very far 
distant, this boy, Ned Sykes, will appear, and, looking 
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down upon him, with the smiles and smirks of a brutal 
indifference on the face even of his soul, that Omniscient 
Power will say to him : * Where is your brother, David 
Dudley?' and the answer will, perhaps, be: *Am I my 
brother's keeper? 'and He, judging him, will say: *You 
have slain your brother, hurrying him to eternity before 
his time, — before I had directed his mortal career termi- 
nated. Depart, — depart, — depart to the eternal torments 
prepared for you and for all who do murder." 

Here was a sacrifice to be offered up in this christian 
country more horrible than any pagan rite, and yet the 
pathetic pity of it was so little recognized that finite man 
dare assume for one brief moment the .Great Judge's Om- 
niscience, and doom the wretch to eternal perdition. It 
may be possible that the blunders of the ignorant, stupid 
feet, that are so prone to mire in earthly clay, may be 
leniently considered, — that the answer, "Am I my broth- 
er's keeper?" may be given now and then by one who has 
judged at earthly tribunals, — by one to whom has been 
intrusted more than the one talent. 

MoUie reads her boy's sentence, and falls in a dead 
faint, from which it seems she is never to come back to 
consciousness, it lasts so long. She hasn't been able to 
attend the trial, but now she staggers to her feet, declar- 
ing it too terrible that he should be left with no one to 
make a special plea for him. They can't be so cruel when 
they learn all that she has to say. Her Ned ! — It isn't 
possible that they can have the heart to harm him ! She 
is sure that he didn't mean to do it. She will tell the 
governor himself just what the boy, — so much better 
than all other boys, — is, and has been through all the 
years of his life : §o tender-hearted that he wouldn't even 
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harm a fly; so true that he had never told an untruth; so 
generous that he always thought of himself last — others 
first. 

With trembling steps she comes to the governor's 
house. She has no long list of names to present to him, — 
for who would petition for a ragged, wretched vagrant ? — 
only a pitiful, pleading prayer, fresh from her mother- 
heart. 

" Oh, sir," she says, " he waren't a bad boy, ware Ned. 
He be so young, too, — not quite eighteen. Yer can't in- 
tend ter let it go on ; it would be too cruel ! " 

She has stolen her way into the house, and the gov- 
ernor is quite unprepared for her words. 

" Who is the woman ? " he questions, pointing to her. 

" I be Jim Sykes' wife ; I be Ned's mother." 

"Sykes, — Sykes, — oh, yes, I remember, — the young 
man who is to be " 

" Oh, no, sir, not that ! It rests with you, sir. Oh, sir, 
pardon, pardon ! " 

"Take the woman away, I can't listen to her; it 
won't do. Too many have been pardoned. There must 
be an example." 

"Oh, sir, do not say it. Remember, sir, Ned be my 
son, — my own darling boy. He ware my baby. Don't 
take his life. The man ware bad ; he tortured his poor 
old father. It ware all along of his kind heart that he 
did it, — he couldn't abear to see his father abused. You '11 
not say that it must go on ? " 

The governor endeavors to turn away; Mollie clings 
to him. 

" Oh, sir, if he ware your own son " 

" If he were my own son, woman, he would be com- 
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pelled to suffer," interrupts the governor, with Boman 
sternness. 

"Ah, but if you ware his mother, then you 'd understand 
how near and dear his life be. You 'd know how much 
every throb of his kind heart, — which they've said must 
stop beatin' — had cost yer. Yer'd realize the value of 
ther human lives which God through the agony of the 
mothers of the world have created. If yer ware the 
mother of one poor boy, yer'd never say, ^ Yer boy, Jim 
Sykes' Ned, must be hung.' If some wise, good woman 
could a plead for my boy, I think she might a saved him, 
for a woman understands the cost of a human life. Yer 
never suffered, — yer never felt the first throb of his little 
heart, — yer never felt his baby fingers lyin' on yer bosom. 
Oh, sir, you'll pardon him! Shut him up, keep him for- 
ever, but don't take his life. For sweet Christ's sake, 
do this ! " 

Great God ! such a prayer as this, made eighteen hun- 
dred years after Christ's death, — made in His name, — 
made eighteen hundred years after He had cried of those 
who had nailed Him to the cross, " Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do!" — remain unanswered? 

Eighteen hundred years of the teaching of Christian- 
ity, — of the religion of love, which was to supersede the 
code of blood, — and a mother must cry to a christian 
nation for the life of her child ! And yet the governor 
was not to blame. Death was the law, and the law must 
be executed. He could not step in between that law and 
its legal victim; he could not take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of pardon. Too much of this had been done, 
he felt ; and he felt that it was too much that the par- 
doning power should be vested in one man. Let the ju- 
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diciary possess that power, as it possesses the power of 
condemnation. Not even for Christ's sake did he dare to 
raise his hand against a law sustained by the people, 
whose faith in his integrity had given him his office. 
Thus he justifies himself, and leaves it to go on to the 
bitter end. 

Mollie is taken to her home. She begins to under- 
stand that there is no hope. She realizes the terrible 
weakness of her woman's hands, which, though they 
might be as strong as Goliath's, could not wrest her dar- 
ling from his fearful fate. She thinks this fate very un- 
just. She goes over the miserable items of her miserable 
life, — Jim's inherited taste for liquor; his fruitless strug- 
gle to overcome the temptation ; his encouragement in this 
failing by the government permitting men, as it had 
Deacon Sham and Tom Wicker, to engage in its almost 
unrestricted manufacture and sale; his unfortunate crime 
while under the influence of this liquor; his sentence, 
which had been so much of a punishment to his innocent 
family by depriving them not only of their bread, but by 
taking from them their good name. Then she traces it 
down still further, — to Ned's struggle with the world; 
how ambitious he had been for them all ; how glad that 
sometime he would be a man, and so able to give them 
all a place in the world ; how he had gone out into that 
world to make a place for them, and had found it impos- 
sible to secure a place even for himself; then those last 
days of fearful struggle, when he had gone down, down 
so rapidly, when the news had come to her, " Ned is in 
jail for stealing! " From this harrowing past to the fear- 
ful present she comes, and there isn't one bright thought 
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to cheer her, — there isn't one thing which she might have 
done to avert this blow. 

Still, while there is life there is hope, and Mollie can't 
quite understand but that there may be a faint glimmer 
for Ned. Aloud to her children she says, " There is no 
hope"; but this best gift of the gods to Proserpine is the 
last one of the virtues to take its flight. Unconsciously 
she cherishes it, believing that God or man must relent, 
and interpose for her son. So she prays and wrestles for 
this blessing, even as Christ in the garden of Gethsemane, 
almost, in her agony, sweating drops of blood. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

A DARK CLOUD WITH A SILVER LINING. 

^' The darkest clouds have a silver lining, sunshine follows storm, and 
beautiful spring follows the dreary winter/' 

^T^HE last day drew near. The prison chaplain strove 
-*- long and laboriously with the condemned, deter- 
mined to save his soul. The wretched boy received his 
words, listened to his prayers, with the utmost indiffer- 
ence. It is extremely painful to know that now at the 
very last, when the good ones of the world had awakened 
to the fact that he had a soul to save, that he was some- 
thing more than a beast of burden, or than the ox which 
plows patiently in the field, he should scoff at their work. 
"When we ware starvin'," says the hardened sinner, 
" mother and I, yer didn't have nothin' to give us, neither 
work nor charity. We asks nothin' now. If yer religion 
ware too good for us to live by, it be too good for us to 
die by! Yer never held out no hand ter us then; yer 
never told us of Christ; yer never said that one man 
ware as good as another, — that He died for all alike. Yer 
didn't do these things when we would a cared ter have 
them done. It be too late now ; we doesn't care. If I 
ben't fit ter live, I can't be made good enough ter die. 
An' if I can't live in the world where ye be all sinners, 
I can't live with God an' the angels in ther sky. So 
'tain't no use a talkin', I can't understand." 

300 
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And thus he remained until the end. It was pitiful. 
Never had there been a more hardened case, the clergy- 
man said. So young and so debased ! These good men 
did their best. They worked faithfully for thi^ poor 
creature's soul, and he, with the most hardened unappre- 
ciafcion of their work, steeled his heart to bitterness, 
declaring that he didn't understand their religion; that 
he'd done his best; that he wasn't sorry, nor never 
should be if he lived a hundred years. 

We know this is terrible, and yet not more so than 
cases occurring every week at least. 

Ned's mother — poor Mollie Sykes — came with her 
three girls to take of him a last farewell. She stood 
before the cell, reaching her thin white hand through the 
grating and clasping that of her son. It was the last 
whole day. The sun was near to its going down; never 
would it go down in his world again. Other days would 
come and go — other days as bright and glorious, as full 
of life ; but they were not to come to this wretched boy, 
who had not only forfeited his right to live in this world, 
but who actually declined any share in the better life to 
come ! 

"Oh, Ned, Ned.!" cries Mollie, "I can't stand it! It 
mustn't be! I would a rather killed yer all when yer 
father went! We could a gone tergether then! It be too 
hard ter go alone ! " 

The jailer unlocks the cell door and leaves the mother 
and children together; and upon the poor wretches there 
falls a great silence. They sit quite still, folded in each 
others' arms. The fearful agony of this last hour! — the 
bitterness of this eternal farewell! — for all is dark, dark 
beyond! If my pen were dipped in the brightest, warm- 
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est blood of the grandest martyrs of the ages^ the lines 
that it would trace would not be vivid enough to portray 
to you the misery of these last hours of MoUie Sykes with 
her son. 

The dead silence is broken only by the sound of the 
nails as they are driven into the scaffold, which is building 
a little beyond the prison wall. The hours go by; near and 
nearer creeps the time. The jailer comes in, and they 
know that the final moment of parting has arrived. Mol- 
lie strains her boy convulsively to her bosom; his sisters 
weep on his neck ; they look into his blue eyes, kiss his 
fair cheek, — shuddering, for they cannot but think how 
white it will be on the morrow, — and take one step for- 
ward, when there is a sudden, heavy fall. Mollie is lying 
in a heap on the floor. They gather her up in their arms, 
but over the dead whiteness of her face no life is stirring. 
Blessed unconsciousness! It lasted the night through. 

When Jim Sykes came in to take a last look at his 
son, he cried out in agony, crouching down upon the 
floor: 

"Oh, let me die fur it!" he says. **It ware I that 
did it ! I brought 'im here. I ben't fit ter live. He 
waren't ter blame; he ben't bad. It be only I who be 
wicked. If I 'd let ther drink alone, Ned would a been 
a happy boy at home along with Mollie. Oh, sir, mayn't 
I die fur him ? He be so young ter leave the world. It 
must seem bright ter his young eyes, — it 's dull enough 
ter mine. He 'd orter be allowed ter live ter take care of 
Mollie. She ware always that fond of 'im that it will 
break her heart. Yer's had my work, an' they haven't; 
if they had, he mightn't a been here. Let 'im go now 
an' work for them, an' so keep ther others from comin'. 
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I 'm old an' broken, an' tired of ther world, — take me in 
place of 'im ! " 

But the great state would permit no vicarious atone- 
ment, whatever might be theologically allowed in regard 
to the saving of sinners' souls. 

"A life for a life!" — that is what it claimed. 

Now, all of the time, as we know, that Mollie had been 
in the cell, there had sounded the heavy strokes of the 
hammers just beyond the prison wall, — the strokes of the 
hammers which were in the hands of the men building 
the scaffold. 

When the morning sun arose, it shone down upon this 
fearful old relic of barbarism, which rears its head from 
out the dark ages into the glorious noon -day of the nine- 
teenth century. It stood there, then, this gibbet, not less 
detestable than the pagan's altar, awaiting a human sacri- 
fice ; not less barbarous, this old law of blood for blood, 
than the Hindoo mother flinging her child into the 
Ganges to appease an angry god. 

It stood there awaiting its victim, — a saving ordinance 
belonging to the Christianity of the nineteenth century, 
claiming to be a part of it. For how frequently is wit- 
nessed the repentance of the murderer ; how frequently is 
the assurance given by priestly lips that he died a repent- 
ant christian, — the scaffold the instrument that brought 
him to his repentance ! " Let the same hand, then, which 
clasps his own, which administers the sacrament, be the 
one, instead of a hired hangman's, to pull the rope. If it 
be an ordinance of God, let God's servants be the ones to 
conduct its fearful, bloody rites." You do not care to go 
further in this heart-rending scene. You would prefer to 
stop at the threshold of this last act. The execution was 
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a public one. Deacon Sham, sheriff of the county, was 
arrayed in his best suit. The good man's heart was heayy 
that so fearful and so sacred a task should devolve upon 
him. But he was well supported, for on each side of the 
wretched boy a minister of the gospel of love and charity 
walked, whispering to him of the life beyond, — of the 
Savior who had come, bringing glad tidings of great joy, 
who had given to the world the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus. Did the boy have the hardihood, at thi^ 
last moment, to apply it to himself and Deacon Sham ? 
Did he remember that this man, whose hand was to 
spring the fatal trap which was to launch him into eternity, 
had indirectly brought hjs father and himself to ruin ? 
Did it occur to Deacon Sham himself, or to the worthy 
clergyman who preached over the rich Deacon's head on 
the Sabbaths, to the worldly, poor sinners sitting in the 
cheap pews near the door ? 

It had cost the state several hundred dollars to try 
him and hang him. If this money had been given to 
Mollie and her children in time, MoUie's boy might have 
been a respectable member of society instead of leaving 
the world so ignobly. 

It was done, — justice was appeased; society protected; 
the world made better ! 

On the Sunday following, the text for the sermon 
was, — "Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed." And the very next day a case was tried 
in the police court wherein it was plainly proved that a 
boy had cursed his mother. Why didn't they take him 
directly out, in accordance with the old Mosaic law, and, 
in presence of all the people, stone him to death ? Con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel ! 
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MoUie never came back to a realization of her trouble. 
She sank gradually through the night, and toward noon 
on the morrow died. The family were given the body of 
their murdered one, and it was intended that mother and 
son should be buried together. Jim, in the years before 
his incarceration, had bought a lot in the city cemetery. 
You wouldn't suppose but that now the world would per- 
mit these tortured ones to rest in peace. Perhaps you 
fancy that papists are the only ones who are bigoted, — 
the only ones who would object to a murderer being 
buried in consecrated ground ? Not so. A hue and cry 
was raised lest the harmless dust should find a last rest- 
ing-place so near to their own loved ones' clay. Not even 
might his last dreamless sleep be under the shadow of 
their respectable tombstones ; for look the place through 
and you couldn't discover that one bad man was buried 
there. 

They wouldn't permit the body of Ned Sykes to be 
buried in the city cemetery, and the poor-commissioners 
wouldn't allow MoUie Sykes to be buried with her son in 
the corner of the potter's field where the felons lay. She 
had a lot in the cemetery, — that was her place, and she 
had no right to occupy the ground which belonged to 
the poor. So even in death they separated them. 

"We are thankful that the next world belongs to God, 
— that man may not touch the beyond, however much he 
may torture the Divine image out of shape in this ! 

It doesn't seem that we can bear it, that Ned Sykes 
was hung; we can see so much in extenuation of his 
crime. "We have only to remember that every poor wretch 
who is swung off into eternity is somebody's Ned, — that 
there is something as pathetic as are the incidents of this 
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boy's life, which, were we behind the scenes, might be 
used in extenuation of his crimes. 

Jim Sykes is to-day working in the state prison, an old 
man. His children are struggling with the world, and 
the world has flung back to them again and again their 
brother's fate, losing no opportunity to remind them of 
their disgrace. 

If you should find one of these children shivering on 
the street, be charitable, — even if it is only Jim Sykes* 
daughter. Remember that her father has earned enough 
to keep her from being a beggar. If you should hear that 
one of them had been brought up in the police court as a 
vagrant, pause to think, before you speak, that under like 
circumstances you might have been a vagrant too. If you 
should hear that one of these beautiful girls is a Magda- 
lene, still have charity, for the instinct to live is stronger 
in the ordinary human soul than any other. And while 
Jim Sykes' daughters are going to ruin, Jim's labor is 
farmed out to lessees, who are growing rich from the 
gains. 

And do not fancy that this injustice touches Jim and 
Jim's family alone. It is a degradation to every working- 
man, — to every tradesman, — in the state. It affects the 
capitalist and laborer alike. No class can be wronged 
without involving in its ruin some other. Manufacturers 
cannot compete with this farmed-out labor. It is right 
and best that these men should work ; idleness is a curse. 
They should be made to work in jails, in bridewells ; but 
the government should take the matter into its own 
hands, allow them current wages, give to their families or 
lay aside for their own future use, as circumstances may 
decide, all that they earn above their own keeping. And 
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there is work to do, public buildings to be erected, inter- 
nal improvements to be carried forward, — work that is 
now given to dishonest contractors, who invariably suc- 
ceed in beating the government. 

To compete with this slave-labor is impossible. In the 
old days of slavery it was contended that the free working- 
man was degraded. In all the sunny south there was no 
place for the poor white; there is no place for any me- 
chanic near where farmed-out convicts are working at his 
trade. In Sing Sing prison five hundred convicts have 
recently been farmed out at forty-five cents a day, for five 
years, to a great stove foundry. The immediate result is, 
that two large shops have already closed and hundreds of 
moulders thrown out of employment, thus reducing the 
wages all over the country. 

Deacon Sham is still sheriff of the county, and his dis- 
tillery is in full operation, and I don't know how many 
dollars he paid last year as duty. I fancy I owe a word of 
explanation in regard to the good Deacon, for it would be 
quite foreign to my purpose to misrepresent so worthy a 
man. I do not wish it to be understood that the Deacon 
ran his own distillery, — that is, shoveled the coals in with 
his own hands, or attended personally to distributing his 
alcohol and rye. No; the Deacon washed his hands of 
all this troublesome and sometimes unpleasant responsi- 
bility, and farmed out his distillery to interested con- 
tractors, who paid to him a certain share. It was hoped 
at one time that it would be proved the Deacon had 
defrauded the government, — for the best of men have 
enemies, — but the charge wouldn't stand. The Deacon 
was triumphantly acquitted. He had not defrauded it 
of one cent. He is yet a respectable member of the 
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church, and thanks the Lord devoutly for all His bless- 
ings. At present he is very much interested in the ques- 
tion of eternal punishment. He adheres tenaciously to 
the old, orthodox, realistic version of a burning lake, 
gnashing teeth, and a literal cloven-footed devil poking 
up the coals. But the good Deacon is one among the 
elect, and as his hair grows grayer and his eyes dimmer, 
he looks forward complacently to the white robe, silver 
harp and golden crown awaiting him. 

Poor old Ted died of delirium tremens, and I am 
afraid, if Calvinism is true, he has been located very 
uncomfortably in the bottomless pit. Elder Splinkins 
preached his sermon, and held this idea as a preventive 
terror over his boy Jake, who is fast following in his 
father's footsteps. Jane is old and broken, and considers 
life at best a needless farce. 

In writing this last word of these poor wretches 
my pen lingers. I knew Mollie Sykes and her chil- 
dren, and I feel that I have failed to give to their 
story a touching enough pathos. But even clumsily as 
I have told it, I am loth to believe that it has not 
touched your hearts. I remember the great, noble- 
hearted people who are to read my words; how just 
and generous they are when once they understand the 
truth; and I see them arise in their strength, and with 
one mighty voice proclaim to an admiring world that 
this abomination shall no longer abide in their land. I 
see the saloons swept aside, and in their places arise 
churches and school-houses, and fair edifices for public 
use. I see the poor-houses emptied of their paupers, the 
jails and bridewells of their criminals, the prisons of 
their convicts, and the gallows robbed of its victims^ 
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and on the street men walk upright in their pride and 
strength, as God made them, and are found no longer 
staggering and wallowing in the gutters with the swine 
in their filth. But with this fair vision before me, my 
tears fall in blinding drops to know that this millennium 
has come too late for Jim Sykes' Ned. 

One word in regard to Tim Moore. He left imme- 
diately upon the release of Danton Roland, carrying with 
him the ten thousand dollars. Deacon Sham, who made 
one of an excursion party to Dakota last year, declares 
that he saw Tim in a mining town, following a respect- 
able business, living under an assumed name. He em- 
phatically and indignantly denied the identity the Deacon 
endeavored to fasten upon him. 

As for Patrick, he still continues firm in his devotion 
to the interest of the Rolands. The old father and 
mother died ; the former, however, mourning to the last 
the loss of his son. 

And, finally, away from the shadows of prison walls, 
in the far west, the sun shines brightly on the new home 
which Danton Roland has made for his Rachel. Fair 
children fold their loving arms about him, and the tender 
smile which dimples the happy mother's face brings back 
to it its old beauty. Year by year the memory of the 
bitter past becomes more indistinct; but through suffer- 
ing they have learned the grandest lesson of the ages — 
boundless charity, infinite pity for human error. 
9* 
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elucidations of the text." — AppletotCs Journal, 

ANDERSON -VIKING TALES OF THE NORTH. The 

Sagas of Thorstein,Viking's son, and Fridthjof the Bold. Trans • 
lated from the Icelandic by Prof. R. B. Anderson; also TEG- 
NER'S FRIDTHJOF'S SAGA, translated by George Ste- 
phens. In one volume, iimo, cloth, $2. 

" Prof. Anderson's book is a very valuable and important one." — The Nation. 

" A charming book it is. Your work is in every way cleverly done. These 
quaintly delightful sagas ought to charm many thousands of readers, and your 
translation is of the best." — Prof. Willard Fiske^ Cornell University. 

BURRIS-THE TRINITY. By Rev. F. H. Burris. With an 
Introduction by Joseph Haven, D.D., LL.D. i2mo, clo., $1.50. 

'"'' One of the most unique, sincere and thorough discussions of the subject of 
the Trinity which we have ever seen." — American Wesleyan, New York. 

CAREW — TANCLED. A Novel. By Rachel Carew. Square 
i6mo, cloth, $1. 

A beautiful and sparkling tale of an Alpine watering place. 

'* The flirtation which gives its title to this very bright little novel is one of 
the oddest, funniest and most original affairs we ever read of. We have eh • 
joyed a very hearty laugh over the situation." — Inter-Ocean, 

ai^ Books will be mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
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CONE -TWO YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. By M. Cone. 

With fifteen line Illustrations, a map of California, and apian of 
the Yosemite Valley. i2mo, cloth, $i.5a 

A thoroui^hly reliable book for tourists and settlers. 

" It ut)mnid.-« ill information practical in character, and is stored with facts 
which will bo new to the vast majority of our ]>eople. . . . No romance is 
nu^rc inicrestiii^, and no description of the book can do justice to it. Every 
page deserves to be read and studied." — Albany Evening yournal. 

DEMENT-INCERSOLL, BEECHER AND DOGMA; or a 

Few Simple Truths and their Logical Deductions, in which the 
Positions ot' Mr. Ingersoll and Mr. Beecher are Considered. By 
R. S. Dement. i2mo, cloth, $i. 

'' Mr. Dement's trenchant diction is well matched by his potent logic. He 
has written an earnest, honest, hearty and healthy book for the times." — The 
Standard, Chicago. 

FAWCETT-COLD AND DEBT. An American Hand- Book 
of Finance, with over P^ighty Tables and Diagrams. By W. L. 

Fawcktt. 1 2 mo, cloth, $i.V5. 

''" O". .nterest to the general reader, and quite invaluable to the banker and 
man of public life. . . . To those who want a handy volume of reference upon 
these important subjects, we can recommend this work." — The Banker and 
Tradesman, I'oston. 

"As a full and very complete collection of mone ary stati'^tics this work has 
never been equaled or even approached. It is a storehouse of facts." — The 
Ph ila delph ia Press . 

FOSTER-PRE-HISTORIC RACES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Bv J. W. Foster, LL.D. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $3; hall-calf, gilt top, $5; full calf, gilt edges, $6.50. 

"It is full of interest from beginning to end." — Popular Science Monthly, 
" This book is literally crowded with astonishing and valuable facts." — Bos^ 
ton Post. 

^* One of the best and clearest accounts we have seen of those grand monu- 
ments of a forgotten race." — The Saturday Review^ London. 

FORESTIER-ECHOES FROM MIST-LAND; or, The 
Nibelungen Lay revealed to Lovers of Romance and 

Chivalry. By Auber Forestier. i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

" The simplicity and directness of the ancient chronicle are admirably pre- 
served in the version, and the work forms a unique addition to our store of 
sterling fiction." — New York Home Journal. 

" The Intr duction traces the history of the legend, and its connection with 
the Indian myths and Norse legends, besides giving a large amount of infor- 
mation with respect to the Pagan mythology of our Teutonic ancestors."— 
Boston Evening Traveller. 

" The great epic poem of those early days of chivalry and knightly valor, the 
Nibelungen Lay, is opened to us in a rehearsal of the weird and fascinating 
story in ^ lear and flowing English." — Lutheran Quarterly Review, 
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HOLCOMB-FRIDTHJOF'S SAGA. A Norse Romance. By 
EsAi AS Tegnkr, Bishop of Wexio. Translated from the Swedish 
bv Thomas A. E. and Martha A. Lyon Holcomb. i2mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

**The translation is exceedingly well done. . . . This is not the first 
attempt to reproduce Tegn^r^s famous work in English, but we believe it to be 
quite the most successful." — Harper's Magazine. 

^^No one can peruse this noble poem without arising therefrom with a loftier 
idea of human bravery and a better conception of human love.** — Inter'OceaK^ 
Chicago. 

' Wherever one opens the poem he is sure to light upon passages of exquisite 
beauty. Longfellow styles it the noblest poetic contribution which Sweden has 
yet made to the literary history of the world." — Ckurck Journal^ New York. 

HUDSON-LAW FOR THE OLERGY. A compilation of the 
Statutes of the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Ohio and Wisconsin, relating to the duties of Clergymen in 
the solemnization of Marriage, the organization of Churches and 
Religious Societies, and the protection of Religious Meetings 
and Assemblies; with notes and practical forms, embracing a 
collation of the Common Law of Marriage. By Sanford A. 
Hudson. i6mo, cloth, $1. 

*' It contains what every preacher should have. It is a safe guide in securing 
deeds and titles to property, to churches, etc." — Religious Telescope^, Dayton. 

" Every Western minister should have it. Its value to those for whom it b 
especially designed must be apparent at a glance.'* — The Standard^ Chicago. 

JONES-THE MYTH OF STONE IDOL. An Indian Love 
Legend of Dakota. By William P. Jones, A.M. i vol. small 
4to, handsomely bound, $1. 

'* We read it through, beguiled by its melodious lines and the pathos of its 
simple tale. Its descriptions are fine pictures." — ZiotCs Herald^ Boston. 

KIPPAX-CHURCHYARD LITERATURE. A choice collec- 
tion of American Epitaphs, with remarks on Monumental In- 
scriptions and the Obsequies of various nations. By John R. 
KiPPAX, LL.D. i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

*• A collection remarkable for quaintness and eccentricity."— iV. Y. Daily 
Tribune. 

'* A volume both instructive and amusing, which will amply repay perusal.** — 
N. Y. Graphic. 

LIE-THE PILOT AND HIS WIFE. A Norse Love Story. 
By Jonas Lie. Translated by Mrs. Ole Bull, cloth, $i.5a 

*' Most absorbingly interesting. . . . In realism, picturesqueness and psy- 
chological insight, * The Pilot and His Wife * leaves very little to be desired. 
Every one of the dramatis personse is boldly conceived and elaborated with great 
skill. We have none of the stale repetitions of the usual well-worn characters 
of fiction, which is indeed no mean praise. ... A delightful and enter* 
taining book.*'— &rt^ii#r'« Monthly, 
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MATHEW8-CETTINC ON IN THE WORLD; or. Hints 

on Success In Life. By Williaki Mathews, LL.D. 
I vol. 12IT10, cloth, $2; the saine, gilt edges, $2.50; half cal( 
gilt top, $3.50; full calf, gilt edges, $5. 

** As a work of art, it is a gem. As a coun-^elor, it speaks the wisdom of the 
ages. As a teacher, it illustrates the true philosophy of life by the experience 
of eminent men of every class and calling. It warns by the story of signal fidl- 
ures, and encourages by the record of triumphs that seemed impossible. It is a 
book of facts and not of theories. The men who have succeeded in life are laid 
under tribute and made to divulge the secret of their success. They give vastljc 
more than * hints*— they make a revelation.**— CAr/x/ia» Era^ Boston. 

MATHEW8-THE GREAT CONVERSERS, and Other 
Essays. By William Mathews, LL.D. 12 mo, cloth, $1.75. 

*^ These pages are crammed with interesting facts about literary men and 
literary work.*' — New York Evening MaiL 

*^ One will make the acquaintance of more authors in the course of a single 
one of his essays than are probably to be met with in the same limited space 
anywhere else in the whole realm of our literature.** — Chicago Tribune, 

MATHEWS-WORD8, THEIR USE AND ABUSE. By 

William Mathews, LL.D. i2mo, cloth, $2. 

** We heartily recommend the work as rich in valuable sucgestions to those 
who desire to cultivate accuracy in speaking and writing.'* — The Lutheran 
Quarterly Review. 

" It can be read with profit by every intelligent student of the English lan- 
guage."— The International Review^ New York. 

MATHEWS- HOURS WITH MEN AND BOOKS. By 

William Mathews, LL.D. i vol. i2mo, cloth, $2. 

*^ The elder Disraeli has certainly found a worthy successor in the present 
writer." — New York Tribune. 

^* A rare entrepot of information conveyed in a style at once easy, lucid and 

elegant. Any one desirous of cultivating an acquaintance with the leading 

' thinkers and actors of all ages, and to have in a compendious form intelligent 

opinions on their lives and works, will find herein the result of deep research 

and sound reflection.*' — Sheffield Posi^ England. 

MATHEWS -MONDAY-CHATS. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
With an Introductory Essay on his life and writings by the 
translator, William 'Mathews, LL.D. i2mo, cloth, $2. 

**The translation is excellent throughout." — New York Evening Post, 

*^No essays of the kind in modern literature are superior, if equal, to these 
masterly portraitures, in which philosophy and elegance are happily combined.'* 
—-Boston Daily Globe. 

^* It is not too much to say chat the * Introductory Essay * is one of the best 
pieces of literary criticism in American literature." — Utica Morning Herald. 

** To the man of letters this book will be a delight; to the general reader a 
charming recreation; to the student a model of taste and culture.*' — Boston 
Christian Register. 
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MATHEWS -ORATORY AND ORATORS. By William 
Mathews, LL.D. i vol. i2mo, cloth, $2. 

MILLER-WHAT TOMMY DID. By Emily Huntington 
Miller. Illustrated. i6mo, paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

*'If there is any other way in which fifty cents will purchase as much sus- 
tained and healthful amusement as is offered by this little book we should be 
glad to know it." — John Habbertotty in the Christian Union. 

*'We laughed all the evening over the many funny things Tommy said and 
did. . . . We will warrant that no one, young or old, will lay it down until 
read through." — Northern Christian Advocate. 

MISHAPS OF MR. EZEKIEL PELTER. Illustrated. $1.50. 

"Immensely amu-ing." — Boston Commonwealth, 

"If it be your desire 'to laugh and grow fat,' you will find The Mishaps of 
Ezekiel Pelier a great help." — American Christian Review^ Cincinnati. 

ROBERT-RULES OF ORDER, for Deliberative Assem- 
blies. By Major Henry M. Robert, Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. A. Pocket size. Cloth, 75 cents. 

" Robert's Rules of Order is a capital little book. I have given it a very 
critical examination. . . . For general use and application. I reg«rd it the 
best book extant."— /^<;«. James W. Hustedy Speaker of the New York State 
Legislature. 

'•It is just such a guide as is needed by all presiding officers. . . . The table 
of rules relating to motions, and the cross references, which enable any one to 
find almost instantly anything in the book, give it almost inestimable value." — 
New York Christian Advocate. 

SMITH-PATMOS; or. The Kingdom and the Patience. 

By J. A. Smith, D.D., Editor of The Standard. Cloth, $1.25. 

" No one can read the nine chapters which this volume contains without 
receiving a new inspiration to faithful service in the cause of Chri>t." — Zion^s 
A dvocate. 

TAYLOR-BETWEEN THE GATES. By Benj. F. Taylor, 
Author of "The World on Wheels," etc. etc. i2mo, cloth. Il- 
lustrated. $1.50. 

" The light, feathery sketches in this volume glitter with all the colors of the 
rainbow and sparkle with the reflection of the morning dew. The reader of 
imagination and taste will delight in the subtle alchemy which transmutes gold 
into beauty, and changes the facts of common life into ideal visions. Mr. 
Taylor detects the enchantments of poetry in the most prosaic experiences% and 
the dusty highways of life are refreshed with the waters of Siloam, and bloom 
with the flowers of paradise." — New York Tribune. 

"A series of verbal photographs of California characters and scenery that are 
exceedingly graphic, poetic and entertaining. . . . Picturesque and romantic 
in style, yet altogether accurate in fact." — Episcopal Register^ Philadelphia. 

" Lively as a novel and accurate as a guide book." — Philadelphia Pren. 
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TAYLOR~IN CAMP AND FIELD. By Benj. F. Taylor. 

1 2 mo, cloth, $i.5a 

** Each of these sketches is a gem in itself. One may search the annals of 
war from Tacitus to Kinglake and not find anything finer." — Inter-Ocean, 

*' The description of Hooker^s battle ^ above the clouds* is one of the grand- 
est pieces of word-painting in the English language." — Peoria Transcript, 

TAYLOR-OLD-TIME PICTURES AND SHEAVES OF 
RHYME. By Ben'j. F. Taylor. Illustrated, small quarto, 
silk cloth, price $1.50; the same, full gilt edges and side, $1.75. 

^^ I do not know of any one who so well reproduces the home scenes of long 
ago."— >A« G. Whittier. 

TAYLOR -THE WORLD ON WHEELS, and Other 
Sketches. By Benj. F. Taylor. Illustrated. i2mo, clo., $1.50. 

^^ One of the most elegant, as well as pungent and rich, specimens of wit and • 
humor extant." — New York Illustrated Weekly. 

** Brings you very near to nature and life in their pleasantest moods wherever 
you may happen to be." — E. P, Whipple^ Esq.^ in the Boston Globe, 

'*Few equal Mr. Taylor as a word painter. He fascinates with his artistic 
touches, and exhilarates with his sparkling humor, and subdues with his sweet 
pathos. His sentences glisten like gems in the sunlight." — Albany Journal. 

TAYLOR-SONGS OF YESTERDAY. By Benj. F.Taylor. 
Beautifully illustrated. Octavo, with handsomely ornamented 
cover in black and gold. Full gilt edges, $3 ; morocco, $6. 

" The volume is magnificently gotten up. . . . There is a simplicity, a ten- 
derness and a pathos, intermingled always with a quiet humor, about his writ- 
ings which is inexpressibly charming. Some of his earlier poems have become 
classic, and many of those in the present volume are destined to as wide a 
popularity as Longfellow's ' Village Blacksmith ' or Whittier's * Maud Mflller.' " 
— Boston Transcript. 

WALKER-PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVA- 
TION. By J. B. Walker, D.D. With an Introductory Essay 
by Calvin E. Stowe, D.D. iimo, cloth, $1.50. 

" We think it more likely to lodge an impression in the human conscience in 
favor of the divine authority of Christianity than any other work of the modern 
press." — London Ezfangelical Magazine^ England. 

WALKER-THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRI'T; 
or, Philosophy of the Divine Operation in the Re- 
demption of Man, being volume second of *' Philosophy of 
the Plan of Salvation." By Rev. James B. Walker, D.D. 
1 2 mo, cloth, $1.50. 

'"•Every minister and teacher should arm himself with strong weapons by 
perusing the arguments of this book." — Methodist Recorder^ Pittsburg. 
"Of unanswerable force and extraordinary interest."— A^(fw York Evangelist* 
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